A cross  section  of  an  underground  coal  conveyor  in  a Pennsyl- 
vania mine — a “river  of  coal”  running  at  a speed  of  500  feet  a 
minute,  all  uphill.  The  rotary  cylinder  dump,  longer  than  a city 
block,  empties  a 40-car  trainload  of  coal  into  the  hopper,  which 
has  a capacity  of  1250  tons. 

A wheelbarrow 

four  miles  long 


The  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States  require 
nearly  three  million 
electrical  horsepower.  To 
meet  this  colossal  de- 
mand the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  produces 
locomotives  and  motors 
for  the  conveyors  that 
have  displaced  the  poor 
old  mine  mule;  it  designs 
motors,  large  and  small, 
’for  huge  stripping  shov- 
els, loaders,  fans,  pumps, 
hoists,  and  undercutting 
machines — all  bear  the 
monogram  G-E. 


A giant  belt  conveyor,  whirling  through  a 
mountain,  and  carrying  10,000  tons  of  coal 
a day  from  mine  to  waterfront — it  sets  a 
thrift  example  for  the  whole  world. 

Equipped  with  G-E  motors  and  automatic 
control,  it  almost  runs  itself.  Each  motor 
automatically  starts  its  section  as  soon  as 
the  adjoining  belt  has  attained  full  speed. 

You  may  never  need  a wheelbarrow  four 
miles  long.  The  chances  are  all  against  it. 
But  somewhere  in  your  factory,  or  office, 
or  home,  there  is  a task  that  electricity 
could  do  better  and  cheaper.  The  General 
Electric  Company  makes  equipment  to  do 
that  task. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Oberiin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

cS 

"On  College  Street” 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 

SELLS 

Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

— 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

THE  BEST  OF 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 

HARDWARE 

AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 

APPAREL 

at  Reasonable  Prices 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Oberiin  Hardware  Company 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

13  South  Main  St. 

IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

RIVERS 

Oberiin  Real  Estate 

Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE 

It  is  Always 

REPAIRING 

SHOE 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

SHINING 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

OBERLIN’S  BUILDING  NEEDS 

1.  A New  Recitation  Quadrangle. 

2.  A New  Organ  Building  and  Equipment. 

3-  Additional  Dormitories  for  Men. 

4.  A Modern  Gymnasium  for  Women  and  a Swimming  Pool. 

5-  A New  Physics  Laboratory  and  Equipment. 

NO.  6 

Oberlin  College  Needs 

An  Addition  to  the  Library  and  Its  Equipment 


An  open  letter  from  Professor  A.  S.  Root,  the  Librarian,  concerning  the  situation: 


Mr.  W.  F.  Bolin,  Assistant  to  President,  October  9,  1925. 

Oberlin  College, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bohn: — You  asked  me  for  a frank  statement  in  regard  to  our  need  for  additions  to  the  Library.  Here  Is 
the  situation : 

When  the  building  was  erected  it  was  estimated  that,  with  the  additional  shelving  placed  in  the  temporary  quarters 
of  the  OIney  Art  Gallery,  the  building  would  supply  our  needs  until  1915.  It  is  now  ten  years  later  than  that  period;  the 
Olney  Art  Gallery  has  been  removed,  stacks  have  been  put  in;  every  closet  and  corner  where  shelving  could  be  put  has 
been  utilized;  we  have  placed  wooden  shelving  in  the  stacks  against  the  outer  wall  and  against  the  inner  wall;  and  finally, 
in  desperation,  we  have  fixed  one  wooden  shelf  in  the  space  above  the  top  stack;  the  newspaper  room  has  been  piled  to 
overflowing  with  volumes  of  newspapers,  and  we  have  not  less  than  five  hundred  volumes  in  the  corridors  piled  upon 
the  floor;  one  work  room  on  the  first  floor  where  the  binding  and  repair  work  was  formerly  carried  on  has  been  given  over 
entirely  to  stacks  and  a two-story  wooden  stack  was  put  in,  in  which  all  our  United  States  Documents  have  been  assem- 
bled; as  much  space  as  could  possibly  be  spared  In  another  work  room  has  been  given  over  to  the  erection  of  a two-stor.v 
wooden  stack:  and  finally,  in  our  cataloguing  room  and  in  our  order  department  room,  we  have  been  obliged  to  erect  dou- 
ble shelf  stacks.  All  of  these  are  filled  to  overflowing.  Instead  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent  room  for  the  incorporation 
of  new  books,  which  is  the  ideal  situation  in  every  stack,  we  are  face  to  face,  every  time  a new  book  is  put  in.  with  the 
Impossibility  of  getting  another  boob  on  any  shelf. 

During  the  college  year  the  circulation  of  books  relieves  this  situation  somewhat,  but  when  summertime  comes  and 
the  books  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  building  we  are  obliged  to  fill  all  window  ledges  and  then  to  pile  the  books  in  the 
aisles  in  inconvenient  fashion.  All  this  calls  for  extensive  relief. 

I have  been  working  upon  a plan  for  an  addition  to  the  present  building  which,  in  a general  way,  in  its  present 
draft,  has  been  approved  by  the  Library  Committee.  This  addition  is  so  planned  that  it  can  be  built  in  separate  units 
if  necessary. 

One  unit  comprises  a six-story  stack,  with  probably  room  for  200,000  volumes.  Another  unit  will  contain,  on  the 
ground  floor,  a two-story  stack  and  on  the  floor  above  that  additional  reading  room  accommodations,  and  on  the  top  floor 


additional  seminar  rooms. 

A third  unit  would  contain,  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  work  rooms,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  additional 
seminar  rooms.  A remaining  unit  occupying  the  hollow  square  center  of  the  new  extension  for  the  first  and  second  stories, 
will  contain,  on  the  first  floor,  a two-story  stack  accommodating  50,000  volumes,  and  will  accommodate  our  additions 
for  the  next  five  years  unless  they  materially  increase. 

Any  one  of  these  units  can  be  erected  Independently  of  the  others,  the  most  necessary  one  for  our  immediate  situa- 
tion being  the  one  containing  stacks.  The  others,  however,  cannot  be  long  delayed;  our  rending  room  Is  overcrowded  and 
we  need  more  space  for  readers;  our  work  rooms  are  altogether  too  small  for  the  number  of  workers  we  have  man- 
aged to  crowd  Into  them;  and  there  are  constant  calls  for  additional  seminar  facilities.  All  of  these  will  have  to  be 
met  within  the  next  few  years. 

It  would  be  a very  interesting  experiment  and  a very  enjoyable  experience  to  have  for  the  last  few  years  of  my 
llbrarlanshlp  room  enough  to  accommodate  our  collections,  instead  of  the  constant  readjustments  and  make-shifts  which 
have  been  necessary  during  the  greater  part  of  my  thirty  years’  service  In  the  library. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AZAIIIAH  S.  ItOOT,  Librarian. 


To  meet  this  need  would  require  $75.°°°  fo1'  tl,e  First  Unit  described  above;  $100,000  for  the  Second  Unit;  $75,000 
for  the  Third  Unit;  and  $30,000  for  the  Fourth  Unit.  The  entire  addition  is  needed  at  once,  but  it  would  be  of  very 
great  help  to  the  Library  if  any  one  of  these  units  could  be  provided  in  time  for  use  next  year. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Alumni  Association  three  years 
ago,  the  college  changed  from  the  mid-week  to  the  week- 
end Commencement.  This  June  will  mark 
MID-WEEK  the  third  week-end  Commencement.  The 
OR  figures  of  attendance  kept  by  the  college 

WEEK-END  secretary  indicate  that  there  has  been  no 
larger  attendance  than  formerly,  — as  a 
matter  of  fact  for  these  two  years  they  show  fewer  pres- 
ent than  for  the  two  years  immediately  previous  under 
the  old  plan.  Whether  factors  other  than  the  change  of 
days  enter  in  has  not  been  determined.  The  college  right- 
fully asks  that  in  view  of  these  figures  shall  it  continue 
to  crowd  events  and  hold  Commencement  on  Monday  or 
shall  the  final  exercises  be  held  on  Wednesday  as  of  old. 
An  expression  of  opinion  is  desired  and  some  definite 
action  taken  at  the  next  Council  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

Another  matter  that  led  to  considerable  discussion  at 
the  recent  Council  meeting  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
alumni  meeting  in  June  take  the  form 
HIP- HURRAH  of  rollicking  class  demonstrations  and 

VERSUS  AMEN  speeches,  by  class  representatives,  not 

of  a serious  nature.  The  suggestion 
met  with  opposition  from  those  who  want  that,  meeting 
to  be  even  more  serious  and  vrorth-while  than  it  usually 
has  been.  Which  do  you  favor,  or  is  there  a medium 
ground? 

Just  one  response  has  been  received  to  the  query,  “Is 
It  True?”  in  last  month’s  Alumni  Magazine.  Was  the 
charge  made  by  the  writer  so  self-evidently 
WHAT  DO  true  that  there  is  no  one  ready  to  rise  up 

YOU  SAY?  and  question  it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

it  so  palpably  untrue  that  no  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  answer  her?  If  Oberlin  is  training  only 
the  privates  in  the  feminine  ranks,  is  it  better  so  or  should 
she  be  consciously  trying  to  develop  generals?  What  is 
our  criteria  for  a successful  or  satisfactory  college  grad- 
uate? Possibly  the  writer  would  not  contend  that  our 
graduates  are  not  successful  nor  satisfactory.  Her  point 
evidently  is  that  we  do  not  purposely  seek  to  train  the 
leaders  of  leaders.  Well,  where  is  our  hall  of  fame? 
Where  are  those  Oberlin  women  that  are  as  well  known 
oustide  the  constituency  as  in,  who  bear  a national  or 
intemation  reputation?  Where  are  the  political,  social, 
educational,  and  religious  leaders  known  far  and  wide  for 
their  ability  and  influence  and  incidentally  as  being  Ober- 
lin graduates  Should  our  educational  policy  tend  pri- 
marily to  the  making  of  such  leaders? 

The  college  faces  a serious  problem.  A great  blessing 
has  come  in  the  appreciation  of  the  Hall  gift  and  the 
turning  of  these  funds  over  to  the  college, 
COLLEGE  but  it  brings  a problem.  According  to  the 
FACES  terms  of  the  will,  all  buildings  must  be 

SERIOUS  taken  off  the  old  campus  within  a year  after 

PROBLEM  the  college  receives  its  funds.  That  means 
the  removal  within  the  next  few  months  of 
Spear  Laboratory  and  French  Hall.  Spear  will  probably 
be  moved  to  a new  location,  just  where  has  not  been  de- 
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cided.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  placed  back  of 
the  Allen  Art  Building  on  Willard  Court  and  be  used  as  a 
museum.  French  Hall  will  be  demolished.  Already  the 
college  is  short  of  class  rooms  and  laboratory  space.  Base- 
ment rooms  and  every  available  nook  and  cranny  are  in 
use.  What  will  happen  when  French  and  the  lab  are 
no  more? 

The  Hall  money  can  be  used  only  for  endowment;  the 
alumni  gifts  from  the  recent  campaign  all  went  into  the 
endowment.  We  didn't  put  over  the  building  part  of  that 
campaign.  Without  more  buildings  the  faculty  is  decid- 
edly handicapped  in  their  work.  Classes  have  to  be  held 
at  hours  and  in  locations  inconvenient  for  faculty  and 
students  alike. 

Oberlin  may  be  the  most  heavily  endowed  college  in 
the  country,  but  she  certainly  does  need  some  new  build- 
ings and  needs  them  badly,  and  she  can’t  do  her  best  for 
the  students  until  she  has  them. 

This  is  the  busy  season  for  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 
at  Oberlin.  School  superintendents  and  principals,  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  are  asking 
BUREAU  OF  about  seniors  available  for  next  year. 

APPOINTMENTS  Inquiries  by  mail  and  in  person  are 
HARD  AT  WORK  keeping  Miss  Barnes  and  her  assist- 
ant busy.  The  college,  over  a period 
of  years,  has  been  gradually  improving  the  work  of  this 
department,  until  it  now  plays  a very  important  part  in 
the  future  of  most  seniors.  With  its  records  of  the  stu- 
dent’s scholastic  career,  his  outside  activities,  his  intelli- 
gence-test ratings,  his  characteristics  as  observed  by  his 
teachers,  and  his  vocational  intent  as  noted  by  himself, 
enable  Miss  Barnes  to  furnish  an  inquirer  a rather  com- 
plete and  true  picture  of  each  senior. 

Alumni  of  Oberlin,  who  are  considering  changes  or  ad- 
ditions to  their  staffs,  would  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments.  Among  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  seniors  there  is  variety  enough  to  meet  almost 
any  need  which  a young  college  graduate  can  meet.  How- 
ever, there  must  be  many  more  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  openings  offered  in  order  to  find  the  right  job  for 
each.  Send  in  a list  of  your  needs.  Add  an  Oberlin  man 
or  woman  to  your  staff.  The  product  is  just  as  good  or 
a little  bit  better  than  ever  before. 

For  a great  many  years,  the  Oberlin  women  have 
wanted  and  worked  for  a building  which  would  be  head- 
quarters for  their  various  activities. 
PATHETIC  OR  At  last  they  have  one,  or  at  least  the 
EXASPERATING  greater  part  of  one.  They  are  rejoic- 
ing over  the  fact,  and  real  credit  is 
due  to  those  who  in  this  year  or  previous  years  have  been 
contributing  factors  to  this  acquisition.  The  building  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  women  have  used 
all  the  funds  at  their  command;  they  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well  with  what  they  had.  But  it  is  pathetic  or  ex- 
asperating, depending  upon  your  temperament,  when  you 
go  into  40  S.  Prof.,  and  see  this  old  storeroom  and  work- 
shop called  the  “Women’s  Building.”  it  was  given  up 
some  years  ago  as  unfit  for  a dormitory;  some  of  its  walls 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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TO  WHOM 

IT  MAY  CONCERN 

1 

Seneca  on  Style 

Not  long  ago  I came  upon  a passage  in  Landor  that  I 
had  either  not  read  before  or  had  forgotten.  If  I had  re- 
membered it,  I should  certainly  have  quoted  it  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  on  “the  aggressive  manner  in  lit- 
erature,” for  it  expresses  with  great  neatness  what  I was 
there  trying  to  say.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  quote  a 
good  thing— especially  from  Landor,  who  is  full  of  them— 
and  though  it  is  rather  long,  I venture  to  quote  it  here  for 
the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  convinced 
that  “slapstick”  writing  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  literature  that  “slapstick”  farce  does  to  drama.  Not 
that  I expect  Landor  to  convince  them!  They  would  not 
be  persuaded  “though  one  rose  from  the  dead.” 

“Seneca.  Let  us  reason  a little  upon  style.  I would 
set  you  right  and  remove  from  before  you  the  prejudices 
of  a somewhat  rustic  education.  We  may  adorn  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  wisest. 

Epictetus.  Thou  canst  not  adorn  simplicity.  What  is 
naked  or  defective  is  susceptible  of  decoration;  what  is 
decorated  is  simplicity  no  longer. 

Seneca.  You  have  formed  at  present  no  idea  of  style. 

Epictetus.  I never  think  about  it.  First,  I consider 
whether  what  I am  about  to  say  is  true;  then  whether  I 
can  say  it  with  brevity,  in  such  a manner  as  that  others 
shall  see  it  as  clearly  as  I do  in  the  light  of  truth.  ...  I 
go  not  with  those  who  dance  round  the  image  of  Truth 
less  out  of  honour  to  her  than  to  display  their  agility  and 
address. 

Seneca.  We  must  attract  the  attention  of  readers  by 
novelty  and  force  and  grandeur  of  expression. 

Epictetus.  We  must.  Nothing  is  so  grand  as  truth, 
nothing  so  forcible,  nothing  no  novel. 

Seneca.  Sonorous  sentences  are  wanted,  to  awaken 
the  lethargy  of  indolence. 

Epictetus.  Awaken  it  to  what?  Here  lies  the  ques- 
tion, and  a weighty  one  it  is.  If  thou  awakenest  men 
where  they  can  see  nothing  and  do  no  work,  it  is  better 
to  let  them  rest;  but  will  not  they,  thinkest  thou,  look 
up  at  a rainbow  unless  they  are  called  to  it  by  a clap  of 
thunder? 

Seneca.  Your  early  youth,  Epictetus,  has  been,  I will 
not  say  neglected,  but  cultivated  with  rude  instruments 
and  unskilful  hands.  . . . We  hope  and  believe  that  we 
have  attained  a vein  of  eloquence  brighter  and  more  var- 
ied than  has  been  hitherto  laid  open  to  the  world. 

Epictetus.  Than  any  in  the  Greek? 

Seneca.  We  trust  so.” 

Seneca  is,  of  course,  talking  about  rhetoric,  decoration, 
“ fine  writing,”  but  there  are  other  sorts  of  rhetoric  be- 
sides that  which  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  use  of 
“ tropes  and  figures.”  At  the  bottom  of  all  of  them  is  the 
vice  of  self-display,  the  itch  for  novelty,  for  saying  things 
differently  from  other  people  and  thus  achieving  a kind 
of  distinction.  This  is  obviously  quite  a different  thing 
from  style,  which  is  a mysterious  and  all  but  instinctive 
transfusion  of  personality  into  language.  What  I am 
speaking  of  is  “ manner,”  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word. 
There  is  nothing  more  objectionable  in  social  intercourse 
than  “manner”  in  this  sense,  for  it  means  pose,  the  de- 


termination to  make  an  effect,  the  inability  to  be  candid 
and  direct  and  simple.  From  the  poseur  in  the  flesh  we 
most  of  us  flee  as  from  the  plague-stricken,  but  the  poseur 
in  print  we  read  and  admire — and  pay.  By  what  I can 
not  but  regard  as  a special  providence  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  this  kind  of  writing  lately  came  into  my  hands. 
It  is  a syndicated  review,  by  a widely  read  critic,  of  a 
new  play  by  Mr.  George  Gribble,  called  The  Masque  of 
Venice.  The  writer  begins  in  this  fashion:  “What  we 

engage  here  is  an  amusing  comedy,  etc.”  Now  I ask  any 
reader  of  experience  whether  such  a use  of  the  word 
“engage”  is  natural  to  anybody.  I ask  him  further 
whether  such  expressions  as  the  following,  quite  aside 
from  their  incorrectness  as  English,  do  not  bear  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  writer’s  intention  to  make  the 
reader  “sit  up”:  “however  much  he  may  pretend  to  post- 
ure himself  as  one”;  “by  preening  it  up  with  literary 
allusions”;  “but  for  each  such  banality  he  contrives  to 
confect  something  considerably  more  fetching.”  These 
are  specimens;  the  whole  article  is  written  in  this  vein. 
One  phrase  deserves  a sentence  to  itself.  In  a Freshman 
theme  it  would  qualify  as  a “ howler.”  The  writer  speaks 
of  a benighted  period — the  “nineties”  of  last  century,  if 
I remember  correctly — when  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
was  considered  “ the  jungfrau  of  sophistification.”  Really, 
to  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Tanqueray  and 
who  happens  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  jungfrau 
— with  a small  j — the  phrase  is  a little  masterpiece  of  in- 
felicity. This  is  what  Kipling  somewhere  calls  riding 
“ the  steed  of  Inability  sideways  at  the  wall  of  Expres- 
sion,” only,  in  this  instance,  the  steed  is  more  accurately 
named  Perversity  than  Inability.  The  critic  in  question 
is  Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan.  He  is  more  widely  read  now- 
adays than  Mr.  George  Edward  Woodberry  or  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry  or  even  than  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  but  any  one 
of  those  gentlemen  would  be  broken  on  the  wheel  before 
he  would  write  English  like  that. 

Current  fiction  supplies  me  with  another  illustration 
of  what,  for  my  purpose,  I may  call  the  “Senecan”  style, 
though  in  so  doing  I ask  pardon  of  the  great  Stoic  who 
lends  his  name  to  it.  Most  of  the  reviewers  have  re- 
marked upon  the  unfortunate  English  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Dreiser’s  latest  novel,  An  American  Tragedy,  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  many  of  them — Mr.  Sherwood  Anderson  for 
one — intimate  that  strictures  on  his  style  may  be  suit- 
ably left  to  college  professors,  who  have  nothing  better 
to  do.  Candour  compels  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Mencken  is 
not  one  of  these.  He  says  all  the  proper  things  about  Mr. 
Dreiser’s  style,  which  is  about  as  bad  as  style  can  be  and 
bad  in  the  way  that  I am  describing.  I will  leave  my  read- 
ers to  judge  from  a few  examples.  Mr.  Dreiser  speaks  of 
“the  thin  pleasantries  of  Heaven,"  evidently  supposing 
that  the  word  has  something  to  do  with  “pleasant”  in 
the  sense  of  agreeable.  His  characters  praise  themselves 
“ narcistically,”  speak  “ compensatively,”  question  “ stac- 
catically,”  tingle  at  the  roots  of  their  hair  “ antieipatorily." 
They  make  "contacts,”  of  course,  on  almost  every  page — 
some  of  them  “affectional  contacts” — but  not  content  with 
this  tiresome  use  of  a tiresome  noun,  they  make  a verb 
of  it  and  "contact”  one  another.  One  of  his  young  women 
has  “inadequate”  eyes,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
is  blind,  or  even  near-sighted.  Things  do  not  happen,  in 
this  story;  they  "eventuate.”  They  do  not  have  a be- 
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ginning,  but  an  " inception.”  One  does  not  understand  a 
question;  one  “registers”  it.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
“social  flare”  in  the  book,  which,  as  it  is  always  so 
spelled,  must,  I suppose,  be  so  meant.  The  hero,  of 
course,  has  no  excuse  for  his  actions,  but  an  “ alibi.”  He 
succeeds  in  being  “in  touch  with  a wide  and  tree-shaded 
thoroughfare”  without  falling  down  in  it.  The  heroine 
is  "fearsome”  instead  of  afraid  and  she  is  “demeaned"  in- 
stead of  degraded.  The  hero  sets  out  on  a “ climacteric 
errand,”  and  if,  on  this  important  occasion — it  was  no  less 
than  the  murder  of  the  heroine — he  was  dressed  in  an 
ordinary  fashion,  on  another  he  was  “ torsoed  in  a bright 
striped  shirt.” 

Now  this  is  evidently  a rather  different  sort  of  thing 
from  Mr.  Nathan’s  preciosities.  In  fact  it  is  so  different 
that  I have  some  misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  treat- 
ing it  at  such  length.  The  truth  is  that  many  of  these 
absurdities  seem  to  be  the  result  of  sheer  ignorance,  and 


it  is  pretentiousness,  not  ignorance,  against  which  I am 
protesting.  Nevertheless,  I am  afraid  that  at  the  bottom 
of  this  ignorant  use  of  language  there  is  not  a little  pre- 
tentiousness-— that  desire  to  make  a figure,  to  be  noticed, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  “Senecan”  style.  But  what  really 
disturbs  me  is  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  so  many  read- 
ers and  critics  that  these  things  do  not  matter.  They 
matter  very  much.  They  are,  as  Matthew  Arnold  soberly 
said  in  another  connection,  “ of  bad  example.”  At  all 
events,  they  tell  us  something  unmistakable  about  the 
persons  who  permit  themselves  these  licences.  I am  re- 
minded of  the  remark  that  was  once  made  concerning 
an  eminent  British  ecclesiastic.  An  admirer  exclaimed, 
“ The  dear  Dean  has  so  much  taste.”  “ Yes,”  replied  a 
candid  friend,  “ and  all  of  it  bad.” 

UJa-y~r 


College  or  Cause 

By  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton 

(As  given  before  the  Social  Science  Club  of  Oberlin  College.  Continued  from  the  March  Alumni  Magazine.) 


Ill 

The  Great  War  threatens  to  be  a turning  point  in  our 
history  as  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
could  not  expect  to  remain  untouched  by  such  a cosmic 
catastrophe.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recall  the  details  and 
incidents  of  those  fierce  days  which  it  is  better  to  forget, 
though  I would  like  to  record  my 
judgment  that  we  came  through 
the  ordeal  far  more  satisfactor- 
ily than  most  other  institutions 
did.  But  it  is  necessary  for  my 
argument  to  point  out  that  for 
the  first  time  the  unity  of  the 
Faculty  was  seriously  threatened 
in  the  face  of  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  political  and  moral 
crisis  in  history.  Yet  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  struggle 
was  so  vast,  it  had  so  many 
different  aspects  that  sharp  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  its  true  significance  were  bound  to  arise.  The  large 
majority  of  us  seemed  to  interpret  the  war,  or  later 
the  Versailles  Treaty  officially  interpreted  it,  as  an  un- 
provoked attack  of  a single  arrogant  and  criminal  na- 
tion upon  the  most  precious  heritages  of  our  civilization, 
an  attack  to  be  resisted  with  all  the  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  we  could  command.  There  was  a smaller  group 
who  were  at  first  suspicious  of  what  seemed  to  them  to 
be  an  over-simplification  of  the  case,  and  who  gradually 
came  to  see  in  the  war  the  symptom  of  a deadly  disease 
which  had  attacked  our  entire  civilization  and  not  one 
particular  nation. 

To  discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  these  theories  is 
not  germane  to  my  purpose.  But  what  is  of  fundamental 
importance  is  to  note  that  the  division  which  arose  among 
us  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  origin  and  significance 
of  the  war  prevented  us  from  adopting  a united  front 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  reconstruction.  These 
problems  have  largely  gathered  about  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Some 
of  us  saw  in  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  a severe,  but 


a justly  severe,  penalty  laid  upon  Germany  for  its  crimes, 
and  in  the  League  an  expression  of  the  highest  idealism 
in  international  affairs  to  which  the  world  had  as  yet 
attained.  If  the  Treaty  had  anywhere  overstepped  the 
limits  of  justice  the  League  could  be  relied  upon  to  cor- 
rect its  errors.  The  League  would  reform  the  Treaty. 
Others  of  us  saw  in  the  Treaty  one  of  the  most  treach- 
erous and  malignant  documents  in  history,  and  in  the 
League  either  an  instrument  to  enforce  its  terms,  or  at 
least  an  expression  of  idealism  compromised  by  the  Treaty. 
The  Treaty  would  corrupt  the  League.  Thus,  in  the  most 
obvious  post-war  political  issue  which  has  confronted  the 
United  States,  the  decision  upon  which  is  fraught  with 
momentous  consequences  for  the  future  of  our  country, 
the  voice  of  the  College  was  uncertain.  Either  side,  Pro- 
Leaguer  or  Anti-Leaguer,  would  have  felt  aggrieved  if  the 
other  side  had  attempted  to  commit  the  College  to  any 
official  action  upon  this  subject. 

A UNIVERSAL  DISEASE 

But  I do  not  think  this  result  of  our  divisions  in  the 
War  is  the  most  important  one,  so  far  as  the  question 
whether  Oberlin  is  to  continue  to  be  a Cause  as  well  as  a 
College  is  concerned.  There  is  another  line  of  cleavage, 
somewhat  wavering  to  be  sure,  yet  far  more  fundamental 
in  its  effect  upon  our  future. 

I can  best  lead  up  to  an  analysis  of  this  cleavage  by 
asking  a question.  How  did  it  come  about  that  those 
who  were  (for  the  most  part  quite  wrongly)  called  pro- 
German  during  the  War  were  dubbed  (with  equal  inac- 
curacy) parlor-bolsheviks  after  the  War?  I suggest  that 
the  minority  who  saw  in  the  war  a symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease of  our  Western  civilization  as  a whole  rather  than  a 
symptom  of  the  criminality  of  one  particular  nation, 
were  driven  by  their  position  to  interest  themselves  more 
directly  and  more  deeply  in  the  nature  of  this  universal 
disease  than  were  those  who  adopted  what  I have  called 
a simplified  theory  of  the  war.  The  former  think  they 
find  it  in  the  present  competitive  structure  of  our  society 
with  its  resulting  imperialism  and  militarism  and  accen- 
tuation of  race  hatreds  in  international  relationships,  and 
class  wars  within  the  various  nations. 
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FREE  SPEECH 

Incidental  to,  but  closely  allied  with  these  great  is- 
sues is  the  free-speech  Issue.  For  those  who  seek  to 
change  the  present  structure  of  society  by  political  means 
rather  than  by  force  and  violence,  the  freedom  of 
speech  which  is  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  but  which 
is  being  steadily  restricted  by  our  anti-sedition  laws  and 
the  opprobrium  and  ridicule  that  was  for  a long  time 
of  the  most  vital  concern.  Now  it  is  these  great  issues, 
partly  economic,  partly  political,  but  in  their  deepest  es- 
sence moral,  with  which  the  world  is  today  confronted, 
with  which  our  own  country  is  very  menacingly  con- 
fronted. These  are  the  issues  which,  in  our  own  country, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  anti-slavery  problems. 
The  anti-slavery  issue  was  fought  out  in  the  interest  of 
political  democracy,  of  political  freedom.  Oberlin’s  stand 
on  this  question  was  clean-cut  and  consistent,  in  spite  of 
the  opprobrium  and  ridicule  that  was  for  a long  time 
heaped  upon  us  by  the  majority  in  Church  and  State. 

But  Oberlin’s  view,  courageously  adopted  when  it  was 
still  an  unpopular  view,  finally  prevailed  and  the  College, 
in  identifying  itself  with  this  great  cause,  won  its  title 
to  fame.  The  issues  of  the  present  day  mentioned  above 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  “Industrial  democracy." 
Upon  this  question  we  have  taken  no  correspondingly 
clean-cut  position.  Upon  the  great  politico-moral  prob- 
lem of  our  national  life  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  our  voice  rang  clear  and  true;  upon  the  much 
greater  and  more  difficulty  problems  which  confront  our 
nation  in  common  with  all  other  nations  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  our  testimony  is  hesitant  and 
confused.  A year  ago  the  question  was  raised  in  the  So- 
cial Science  Club:  “What  great  cause  has  Oberlin  stood 
for  in  recent  years?”  The  only  reply  was,  “the  Anti- 
Saloon  league”! 

LOYAL  BUT  P'AIR 

I do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Oberlin  has  done  some 
fine  things  both  during  the  war  and  since  which  show 
that  the  old  passion  for  liberty  still  has  vitality.  The 
Faculty  permitted  the  publication  of  the  Rational  Patriot 
at  a time  when  Oberlin,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large, 
was  in  a very  tense  mood,  though  the  great  majority  of  us 
had  no  sympathy  whatever  for  its  views.  In  the  one  loyalty 
case  which  occurred  during  the  war,  the  Faculty  insisted 
upon  its  traditional  right  to  adjudicate  the  case  against  the 
strongest  sort  of  pressure  from  some  of  the  Trustees  to 
take  a certain  action,  and  it  conducted  the  case  with  a 
fairness  and  impartiality  which  I think  could  hardly 
have  been  duplicated  at  that  time  in  any  other  College  in 
the  country,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  feel- 
ings were  very  deeply  involved. 

When  the  War  was  over  and  the  Student  Liberal  Club 
started  on  its  brief,  but  hectic  career,  a freedom  of  action 
was  allowed  to  it  that  was  almost  unprecedented  in  Col- 
leges or  Universities  at  that  time,  and  at  least  once,  offi- 
cially, through  the  mouth  of  the  President,  the  College 
spoke  out  in  behalf  of  amnesty  for  political  prisoners 
when  it  was  still  very  unpopular  to  do  so.  The  Faculty 
twice  refused  an  appeal  from  one  of  the  greatest  railways 
of  the  country  to  permit  our  students  to  help  break  tbe 
great  out-law  strike  of  1922.  All  these  things  are  very 
much  to  the  good  and  should  warm  the  heart  of  every 
alumnus  who  has  any  appreciation  of  what  Oberlin  stood 
for  in  its  earlier  heroic  days. 

Yet  on  the  other  side  there  is  evidence  that  while  we 
obeyed  the  law  of  our  tradition  in  the  cases  cited  above,  we 


did  it  without  much  enthusiasm.  With  us  “ it  was  dogged 
as  does  it.”  As  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this  criticism 
I cite  four  facts,  a)  the  death  of  the  Liberal  Club,  b)  our 
general  indifference  to  the  Free  Speech  issue  in  this  coun- 
try, c)  the  general  management  of  the  endowment  cam- 
paign, and  d)  our  present  attitude  on  the  color  question. 
I expect  sharp  dissent  from  what  I shall  say  on  each  of 
these  heads. 

LIIBERAL  CLUB  DIES 

a)  It  is  a very  singular  fact,  when  one  stops  to  think 
of  it,  that  a Liberal  Club  should  have  died  in  Oberlin,  of 
all  places  in  the  world.  One  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed that  on  a campus  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
such  a club  would  have  enjoyed  perpetual  youth.  I know 
what  will  be  at  once  said,  that  those  who  dominated 
the  club  were  a lot  of  cranks,  unbalanced,  extreme,  un- 
disciplined, etc.,  and  that  some  of  them  were  for  various 
reasons  unpopular  with  the  student  body  as  a whole.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Club  made  mistakes,  undoubtedly  the  ques- 
tion of  personalities  entered  into  its  fortunes.  But  I do 
not  believe  these  incidental  features  of  its  life  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  early  death,  and  certainly  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  revived. 

The  young  people  who  were  most  interested  in  the 
Club  were  young  people  of  unusual  ability.  That  may 
not  have  been  recognized  at  the  time  by  the  Faculty. 
Youthful  revolters  always  seem  terribly  callow  and  silly 
to  the  academically  minded,  especially  when  they  are  es- 
pousing unpopular  causes.  Immoderate  they  may  have 
been;  when  was  youth,  possessed  of  ideals,  ever  known 
to  be  what  middle-age  calls  moderate? 

But  if  one  has  followed  the  careers  of  these  young 
men  and  young  women  since  graduation,  I am  sure  he 
will  be  convinced  that  a very  able  group  has  come  out  of 
the  old  Liberal  Club,  a group  that  is  likely  to  confer  real 
distinction  upon  us  in  the  future.  No,  I do  not  believe 
it  was  because  of  any  mistakes  that  may  have  been  made 
that  the  Liberal  Club  died  in  Oberlin.  I believe  the 
real  reason  for  its  death  was  because  the  Club  found 
itself,  curiously  enough,  in  an  environment  which  was 
on  the  whole  unsympathetic,  though  it  was  honestly  seek- 
ing to  interpret  the  old  ideals  of  Oberlin  in  modern  terms. 
The  Faculty  was  true  to  the  Oberlin  tradition  in  permit- 
ting the  Club  to  exist  while  passions  were  still  hot;  but 
the  faculty  as  a whole  never  encouraged  the  Club,  and  I 
think  the  general  feeling  was  that  it  was  a nuisance. 

In  my  view,  the  death  of  the  Liberal  Club  in  Oberlin 
College  is  a significant  fact  as  to  which  way  the  wind 
has  been  blowing  since  the  war.  It  has  been  blowing 
quite  strongly  away  from  Oberlin  as  a cause.  In  the 
fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century  the  Club’s  fortunes 
would  have  been  different.  In  those  days  of  its  youth 
Oberlin  itself  was  a Liberal  Club  and  it  also  seemed  im- 
moderate and  offensive  to  those  who  were  suspicious  of 
its  ideals. 

b)  The  tradition  of  the  College  would  naturally  lead 
us  to  expect  that  it  would  take  an  advanced  stand  upon 
the  question  of  Free-Speech,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  did 
speak  out  once  in  favor  of  amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 
But  again,  the  war  feelings  and  the  tendency  to  identify 
all  economic  heresy  with  Bolshevism  have  blinded  our 
eyes,  in  a measure,  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in 
our  country.  I would  expect  a resolution  in  the  general 
Faculty  to  endorse  the  work  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  to  be  voted  down.  Yet  this  is  the  only  or- 
ganization in  the  country  actively  engaged  in  protecting 
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Freedom  of  Speech,  of  the  Press,  and  the  rights  of  assem- 
bly. If  it  were  urged  that  Oberlin  as  a College  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  such  an  organization,  I would  concede  the 
point,  but  I would  urge  in  reply  that  as  a cause,  identified 
with  the  struggle  for  liberty,  it  has. 

c)  The  third  example  1 would  cite  is  the  method  of 
our  campaign  for  endowment.  Was  there  any  special  at- 
tempt to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Country 
in  Oberlin  as  a liberal  College  both  politically  and  so- 
cially, in  Oberlin  as  a Cause  as  well  as  in  Oberlin  as  a 
College?  In  the  early  days  when  funds  were  sought  for 
Oberlin  those  were  approached  who  were  interested  in 
Oberlin  as  a cause  as  well  as  a college.  This  was  notably 
true  in  the  case  of  the  delegation  whcih  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land at  the  time  when  we  were  so  miserably  poor.  If  we 
are  really  not  simply  a college,  but  a distinctively  liberal 
college,  why  should  we  not  make  our  special  appeal  to 
those  in  the  country  who  would  be  especially  interested 
in  such  a college.  The  Seminary  is  frankly  modernist. 
It  would  not  expect  to  be  supported  by  Fundamentalist 
money.  Why  should  the  College,  if  it  is  as  frankly  mod- 
ernist in  its  political  and  social  outlook  as  the  Seminary 
is  in  its  theological  outlook,  expect  support  from  those 
who  would  not  naturally  sympathize  with  such  an  out- 
look? 

A college  which  is  simply  a college  may  make  a legiti- 
mate appeal  to  everyone,  conservative,  liberal  or  radical, 
who  is  interested  in  education,  but  a college  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a cause  must  make  up  its  mind  to  rely 
upon  a more  limited  but  a more  devoted  group  for  support. 


THE  COLORED  PROBLEM 
d)  My  last  example  is  our  present  attitude  toward  the 
colored  problem.  I raise  the  question  whether  our  testi- 
mony on  this  problem  has  not  become  rather  convention- 
alized and  lukewarm?  I also  raise  the  question  whether 
this  is  just  the  time  to  become  conventionalized  and  luke- 
warm on  this  particular  subject?  Racial  antagonism  is 
more  menacing  today  in  this  country  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  Southern  attitude  toward  the 
negro  is  penetrating  more  and  more  into  the  north.  A 
sectional  point  of  view  threatens  to  become  a national 
point  of  view.  There  are  those  among  our  Alumni  and 
even  among  us  here  in  Oberlin  who  would  like  to  have 
the  College  rid  of  this  problem.  But  would  Oberlin’s 
abandonment  of  any  attempt  to  solve  it  further  its  solu- 
tion? Would  not  our  abandonment  of  it  in  order  to  avoid 
embarrassments  add  very  greatly  to  its  complications? 

If  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  white  and 
colored  race  cannot  be  worked  out  in  a just  and  satisfac- 
tory way  in  Oberlin,  a place  dedicated  almost  at  its  birth 
to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  it  cannot  be  worked  out  in 
the  nation  at  large.  In  that  case  this  problem  can  only 
mean  a terror  and  a suffering  to  the  nation  at  large  which 
wi  be  incalculable.  The  agony  of  the  Civil  War  will 
ne  slight  in  comparison. 


SHIFT  OF  EMPHASIS 

aU  these  lnstances  I see  evidence  of  a shift,  largel; 
shift  lhC1°US’  lrom  the  i<3ea  oC  Oberlin  as  a cause.  Thii 
TulZZrl  !’  Perhaps  alm0St  Citable  under  tin 
rific  eo mi  H t-  ASam  1 "’°Uld  remin<1  you  of  the  ter 
ourselvGs  ,I!,e  n;l  °f  the  SitUati0n  in  whioh  f°unc 
today  Tlip  nUS.the  war-  and  ln  which  we  find  ourselves 
in  our  own  T°h  °,f  “S  ^ teachers  Primarily  interestec 

any  o these  i/  n fleWS  °£  ‘“^tigation.  To  mastei 
any  or  these  is  usually  a life-work  in  itself. 


On  the  other  hand  the  economic  and  political  ques- 
tions with  which  we  are  confronted  also  take  a life-study 
in  order  to  become  a master  of  them.  Who  is  sufficient 
for  all  these  things?  It  is  no  wonder  that  Oberlin  should 
be  hesitant  in  taking  sides.  But  the  unfortunate  thing 
about  the  situation  is  that  all  these  questions  are  ulti- 
mately great  moral  questions  and  have  to  do  finally  with 
a new  heaven  and  a new  earth,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  still  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

What  part  are  we  to  play  in  the  new  world?  With 
what  movements  will  we  ultimately  align  ourselves? 
With  those  tendencies,  now  very  manifest,  which  culmi- 
nate in  a rich  and  repressive  America,  an  America  both 
socially  and  politically  reactionary,  or  with  those  move- 
ments which  are  voicing  the  new  longings,  the  new  re- 
ligious and  ethical  insights  and  convictions  that  are  in- 
evitably preparing  the  way  for  the  realization  of  a new 
world?  We  are,  I fear,  unconsciously  drifting  away  from 
the  idea  of  Oberlin  as  a cause  and,  as  we  tend  to  disen- 
gage ourselves  as  a college  from  these  new  movements, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  develop  ourselves 
simply  as  a College.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  to 
shift  from  Cause  to  College  manifested  in  our  middle 
period  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  events  of  the 
past  dozen  years. 


* * * * * 


* * 


DEPARTMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 


But  this  is  not  all.  There  has  been  an  internal  de- 
velopment which  tends  very  strongly  to  still  further 
hasten  this  process.  During  this  same  period  in  which 
we  have  been  hesitating,  our  internal  policty  has  also 
been  changing  to  a very  marked  degree.  What  may  be 
called  the  departmental  idea  in  our  college  organization 
has  been  developing  very  rapidly.  This  finds  its  most 
obvious  expression  in  the  rapidly  changing  complexion  of 
the  Faculty.  The  College  Faculty  as  a whole  has,  I am 
told,  over  fifty  percent  of  its  members  from  outside  of 
Oberlin’s  Alumni.  But  this  by  no  means  tells  the  whole 
story.  A large  majority  of  the  heads  of  departments  are 
not  Oberlin  men.  Again,  out  of  some  thirty-five  or  more 
new  appointments  this  year,  less  than  six  are  Oberlin 
Alumni.  The  most  striking  example  of  the  tendency  is 
found  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  Of  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  our  Faculty  only  Dr.  Bosworth  is  an  Oberlin  man. 
He  graduated  from  the  Seminary  though  not  from  the 
College. 


.ixow  tne  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  As  the  College 
develops  as  a College  rather  than  a Cause,  the  depart- 
mental idea  more  and  more  prevails.  The  increasingly 
complicated  organization  of  our  college  life  also  almost 
necessitates  such  a change.  But  the  danger  is  that  the 
various  departments  will  desire,  above  everything  else 
to  secure  professionally  qualified  men.  The  first  question 
apt  to  be  asked  is,  whether  a teacher  is  technically  fitted 
for  his  departmental  work  rather  than  whether  he  is  in 
entire  sympathy  with  Oberlin’s  traditional  attitudes  or 
with  Oberlin  as  a Cause. 

Now  this  means  two  things.  It  means  that  at  a time 
when  the  general  situation  is  such  that  the  College  finds 
itself  in  a hesitant  attitude  on  the  great  politico-moral 
issues  of  the  hour,  just  at  this  time  the  dominating  in- 
fluences in  the  Faculty  are  ceasing  to  be  Oberlin  influ 
ences.  It  should  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  o “ 
turn,  that  the  older  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  not 
Oberlin  gi  aduates  have  been  here  long  enoueli  tn  ha 
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degree,  and  thus  far  we  have,  on  the  whole,  been  very- 
fortunate  in  securing  teachers  technically  competent  and 
at  the  same  time  sympathetic  toward  our  traditions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  departmental  idea  may  become 
a serious  menace  to  the  General  Faculty,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  most  distinctive  academic  contribution  we 
have  made  to  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

I can  illustrate  by  two  instances  how  the  departmental 
idea  which  leads  to  the  selection  of  men  primarily  for 
professional  and  technical  reasons  and  hence  to  the  fre- 
quent selection  of  men  outside  the  Oberlin  constituency, 
unconsciously  influences  the  functions  of  the  General 
Faculty.  The  other  day,  the  head  of  an  important  de- 
partment who  is  not  an  Oberlin  man,  said  to  me  in  effect, 

“ I have  been  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ments in  the  President’s  Annual  report.  I do  not  like 
gumming  up  the  machinery  by  making  suggestions  out- 
side my  own  department.”  And  an  Assistant  Professor, 
again  not  an  Oberlin  man,  said  to  me,  “What  is  the  use 
of  speaking  in  the  General  Faculty  meeting  anyway;  the 
responsibility  for  policy  rests  finally  upon  the  President 
and  he  must  in  the  end  decide  these  questions;  we  younger 
men  do  not  feel  that  it  is  our  place  to  butt  in.”  Probably 
it  would  not  be  their  place  to  butt  in  in  most  colleges, 
but  it  is  their  place  in  Oberlin.  As  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  they  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  do  so. 

But  if  the  departmental  idea  is  to  prevail  here,  this 
may  mean  departmental  rivalries.  Blocs  will  be  intro- 
duced in  our  Oberlin  life.  The  only  way  in  which  the  re- 
sulting impasse  can  be  overcome  is  by  a dictatorship. 
The  President  will  have  to  be  the  dictator  if  we  are  to 
get  along  at  all.  And  then  we  will  say  farewell  to  the 
General  Faculty  as  it  has  existed  in  Oberlin  and  to  our 
thoroughly  democratic  form  of  Government.  To  some 
this  will  be  a glad  release  from  the  irksomeness  of  com- 
mittee work.  All  such  work  can  now  be  turned  over  to 
the  administration.  But  the  time  and  strength  spent  in 
our  General  Faculty  Committees  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
our  liberties.  Perhaps  the  departmental  idea  is  inevit- 
able in  view  of  the  very  rapid  development  of  the  College 
and  the  correspondingly  increasing  complexity  of  its  or- 
ganization. But  it  will  almost  certainly  result  in  a still 
further  shift  of  the  emphasis  from  Oberlin  as  a cause 
to  Oberlin  as  a college. 

But  from  my  point  of  view  our  democratic  organiza- 
tion is  a most  needed  protest  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
executive  in  our  College  and  University  organizations,  a 
power  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  more 
commercial  aspects  of  our  educational  systems. 

MENACE  OF  GREAT  RICHES 

And  this  leads  to  my  last  warning.  Oberlin  is  now 
confronted  with  the  opportunities  and  also  the  menace 
of  great  riches.  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  I do  not  believe  this 
warning  holds  good  only  for  the  individual.  Groups 
and  organizations  are  also  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
money.  How  are  we  going  to  spend  all  this  money.-’  Aie 
we  going  to  develop  ourselves  along  University  lines? 
Are  we  going  to  build  up  technical  schools?  In  that  case 
we  will  almost  inevitably  cease  to  be  identified  with  any 
cause.  The  purely  intellectual,  academic,  and  professional 
will  definitely  predominate  over  the  religious  and  ethical 
at  least,  if  not  over  the  artistic  side  of  our  life,  as  it  has 
done  in  so  many  of  our  institutions  bf  higher  learning, 
which  were  originally  founded  largely  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church. 


What  is  likely  to  happen,  unless  we  are  constantly  on 
our  guard,  is  this:  With  all  these  millions  Oberlin  will 

become  a more  and  more  attractive  place  to  live  in — not 
bad  in  itself.  It  will  appeal  to  wealthy  Clevelanders  with 
a certain  measure  of  intellectual  interests  as  a very  de- 
sirable residential  suburb — again,  not  a thing  to  be  de- 
plored in  itself.  But  what  we  will  be  very  strongly 
tempted  to  do  under  these  congenial  surroundings  is  to 
sink  down  into  them  with  luxurious  acquiesence  and  make 
ourselves  over  into  a second-hand  Eastern  College.  It 
will  be  second-hand  because  we  do  not  share  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  Eastern  academic  cousins. 

Our  background  is  different.  In  other  words  we  may 
become  a parvenu,  not  to  the  manner  born.  I do  not  be- 
lieve the  fear  of  this  possibility  is  an  idle  fear.  I believe 
the  danger  is  a very  real  one.  How  can  we  best  nerve 
ourselves  to  meet  this  temptation?  I suggest  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

SUGGESTED  EMPHASIS 

1)  We  can  lay  an  increasing  emphasis  as  the  years  go 
by  upon  the  social  sciences,  and  we  can  make  sure  that 
the  teachers  who  man  these  departments  shall  always  be 
forward-looking  men.  Such  an  emphasis  is  in  entire  har- 
mony with  our  traditions  as  a cause. 

2)  We  can  develop,  more  than  we  have  done,  an  in- 
terest in  internationalism.  (An  interesting  memoran- 
dum on  this  head  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Don  Brodie 
for  the  Alumni  Committee  on  “ How  May  the  College 
Test  Its  Product?”)  This  would  be  an  organic  and 
very  necessary  development  of  our  historic  interest  in 
missions.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  present  international 
behaviour  is  cutting  under  the  entire  missionary  propa- 
ganda. The  so-called  backward  nations  whom  the  West 
for  a hundred  years  has  been  exploiting  are  turning 
against  the  religion  of  the  West  as  well  as  against  its 
political  and  ecomonic  domination.  Missionary  propa- 
ganda along  the  usual  lines  cannot  be  carried  on  much 
longer  unless  the  international  situation  is  materially 
changed. 

Oberlin  need  not  give  up  its  interest  in  missions,  but 
if  this  interest  is  to  retain  any  vitality,  it  must  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  field  of  international 
relationships.  Lectureships  should  be  established  by 
means  of  which  our  students  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  a constant  succession  of  representative  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  world.  I believe  I am  correct 
in  saying  that  not  one  representative  of  the  English 
labor  movement,  one  of  the  most  vital  political  and  so- 
cial movements  In  the  world  today,  has  addressed  the 
College.  Oberlin  students  should  be  trained  to  tingle 
with  interest  in  the  great  movements  which  are  occurring 
today  all  over  the  world  through  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  many  vivid  personalities  who  represent  these 
movements. 

3)  Above  all,  Oberlin  should  renetv  Us  testimony  to 
the  great  cause  to  ivhich  it  was  dedicated  in  early  day , 
and  this  not  so  much  lor  the  sake  of  the  negro  as  to  save 
Us  own  soul.  President  Fairchild  once  said  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  negro  in  our  student-body  was  as  important  to 
the  white  students  as  it  was  to  the  colored  students  them- 
selves. I am  not  advocating  turning  Oberlin  into  a col- 
ored school.  I am  not  advocating  that  the  proportion  of 
colored  students  to  the  whites  should  necessarily  be  much 
if  any  larger  than  it  is  today.  1 am  not  even  advocating 
any  material  change  in  the  relationship  of  the  whites  to 
the  blacks.  On  the  whole,  the  situation,  when  examined 
year  in,  year  out,  is  probably  as  good  as  one  could  ex- 
pect under  present  conditions. 
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What  I am  advocating  is  that  Oberlin  should  not  only 
be  interested  in  the  individual  colored  students  who  may 
come  to  our  doors,  but  should  seek  to  interest  its  white 
students  in  the  tremendous  problem  which  lies  in  the 
juxta-position  of  these  two  very  distinct  races  within  the 
same  nation.  We  should  certainly  give  more  degrees 
than  we  do  to  colored  men  and  women  of  distinction.  We 
should  have  colored  men  of  broad  vision,  and  there  are 
many  such,  speak  to  our  students  more  often  in  chapel 
on  the  peculiar  problems  of  their  people.  Perhaps  we 
should  introduce  some  colored  teachers  into  our  Faculty. 

We  should  keep  our  students  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  colored  people  in  literature,  art,  music,  eco- 
nomics. In  other  words  we  should  deliberately  seek  to 
interest  our  students  in  the  great  group  movement  of  the 
colored  people  which  is  taking  place  in  our  country.  Col- 
ored people  should  be  made  to  feel  that  we  are  really 
interested  in  them  and  really  seeking  to  support  them 
in  their  desperate  struggles  against  heavy  odds,  if  this 
were  done,  we  might  get  the  very  pick  of  the  race  here 
in  Oberlin,  who  would  become  in  course  of  time  the  nat- 
ural leaders  of  their  people.  I believe  it  is  only  along 
some  such  lines  as  these  that  our  ancient  testimony  could 
be  efficaciously  renewed  under  modern  conditions,  and 
there  is  just  as  much  need  for  witness  bearing  along  this 
line  today  as  there  was  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties. 

KEEP  GENERAL  FACULTY  FREE 

4)  Lastly,  we  must  hold  fast,  in  spite  of  every  tempta- 
tion to  transform  our  organization,  to  the  General  Fac- 
ulty as  the  agency  by  which  all  problems  are  aired  and 
all  policies  determined.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  in- 

Impressions  of 

By  Maynard  M. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — Your  letter  asking  for  an  Alumni 
Magazine  article  upon  my  trip  to  South  America  is  re- 
ceived. I had  four  main  objects  in  view:  1)  to  get  cer- 
tain definite  zoological  material,  and  I got  it;  2)  to  meet 
biologists  for  a particular  purpose  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  a biological  abstracts  journal;  I met  many; 

3)  to  inspect  golf  courses;  I saw  fifteen  and  have  reported 
on  them  to  the  Green  Section  of  the  United  States  Golf 
Association;  4)  to  get  impressions  as  to  the  economic,  re- 
ligious, and  social  future  of  South  America.  The  latter  is 
the  only  point  of  interest  for  this  note. 

Brazil’s  problem  is  different  from  that  of  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  Her  agricultural,  forest  and  min- 
eral wealth  is  beyond  estimate,  but  the  huge  expanse  of 
her  territory  and  the  very  sparse  population  over  most  of 
this  territory  make  problems  of  rural  education  and 
transportation  and  even  of  economic  development  insol- 
uble, I believe,  for  at  least  one  or  two  generations,  though 
her  cities  and  two  to  four  of  her  southern  states  will  rap- 
idly advance.  Her  first  great  need  is  a secret  ballot  law 
to  help  eliminate  corruptly  controlled  elections  and  sub- 
sequent graft.  Brazil  is  in  this  regard  the  most  back- 
ward of  the  countries  named. 

Portuguese  America  and  Spanish  America  are  very 
different,  as  different  as  are  Bavaria  and  Prussia.  The 
two  are  equally  proud  and  equally  insistent  upon  proper 
recognition  of  their  dignity,  but  the  Spanish  American  is 
more  brusquely  selfish  and  self-assertive,  the  Portuguese 
American  more  mild  and  more  conscious  of  his  neighbor 
and  his  neighbor’s  rights.  The  crowds  on  the  streets  in 


terested  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  we  ourselves 
must  be  free. 

In  conclusion  I would  propose  the  canonization  of  a 
new  Saint  for  Obcrlin’s  devotion.  Since  art  has  been  a 
constituent  element  in  our  life  as  well  as  religion,  and 
ethics,  and  the  more  purely  intellectual  interests,  I would 
suggest  that  we  adopt  Ruskin  as  well  as  John  Frederic 
Oberlin  as  the  one  who  expresses  most  fully  our  ideals. 
Why  should  not  this  College  definitely  stand  for  the  ideals 
for  which  Ruskin  stood  in  art  and  morals,  in  religion  and 
economics?  Why  should  we  not  take  a very  definite 
and  positive  stand  against  the  profit  motive  in  our  eco- 
nomic system,  against  the  imperialism  which  inevitably 
springs  out  of  it  and  the  racial  antagonisms  which  are 
accentuated  by  it?  Why  should  we  not  come  to  stand 
against  the  injustices  of  our  present  system,  its  ugliness, 
its  blatant  materialism?  If  we  are  to  have  all  this 
money,  why  cannot  we  dedicate  it  to  the  causes  for  which 
we  originally  stood,  though  in  the  forms  which  they  have 
assumed  today?  By  following  these  lines,  Oberlin  would 
not  become  a University  or  a technical  school.  It  would 
not  add  simply  one  more  unit  to  the  increasingly  stand- 
ardized education  system  of  America.  But  it  would  re- 
main a College.  But  also  it  would  remain  a Cause. 

Note. — The  above  article  was  prepared  in  the  rush  of 
preparation  for  my  sabbatical  leave.  Some  things  in  it 
I would  qualify  or  further  expand,  if  I had  the  time, 
since  I would  like  to  polish  its  form  at  various  points. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  do  so.  I trust  that, 
while  it  may  provoke  discussion  (it  was  intended  to  do 
that) — it  may  arouse  no  bitterness.  It  wras  written  with 
affection  for  and  loyalty  to  Oberlin  as  a College  and  as 
a Cause — K.  F. 

South  America 

Metcalf,  Ph.D. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  weave  in  and  out  with  mutual  courtesy 
that  facilitates  progress.  In  both  east  coast  and  west 
coast  Spanish  American  cities  both  men  and  women  on 
the  streets  are  more  self-assertive.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  traffic 
policemen  are  very  mild  mannered  and  courteous  and 
even  the  autocab  drivers  give  way  considerately  to  one 
another.  The  people  of  the  Brazilian  capital,  as  I saw 
them,  seemed  instinctively  courteous,  almost  like  the  Jap- 
anese. It  may  be  that  this  milder  quality  is  related  to 
their  slower  progress  in  legislation. 

The  self-centered  habit  of  the  Spanish  American  is 
very  difficult  for  a North  American  to  realize.  The  per- 
sonal jealousy  and  lack  of  idealism  is  a shock.  For  ex- 
ample— the  men  of  science  do  not  form  state  and  local 
associations  as  among  us,  and  the  reason,  given  me  by 
themselves,  is  jealousy  and  the  impossibility  for  each  one 
to  be  president.  There  is  a similar  lack  of  cooperation 
in  business  circles.  The  universities  do  not  have  depart- 
ments of  history,  literature  and  pure  science,  but  have 
only  law,  medicine,  architecture,  engineering  and  com- 
merce, departments,  that  is,  which  lead  immediately  to 
gainful  occupation.  In  each  country  I found  only  a few 
of  the  strongest  men  speaking  favorably  of  their  col- 
leagues. As  a rule  one  heard  comments  which  could  fairly 
be  called  “ knocking.” 

But  to  the  properly  introduced  visiting  scientist  in 
both  Portuguese  and  Spanish  America  every  courtesy  is 
extended  and  every  possible  kindness  done.  Perhaps  the 
courtesy  natural  to  these  men  of  Latin  culture  is  given 
outlet  toward  their  colleagues  from  abroad  because  not 
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inhibited  by  personal  jealousies,  and  in  this  kindlier  man- 
ifestation perhaps  one  sees  the  South  American  at  his 
natural  best. 

Ihere  is  almost  no  unselfish  idealism  in  politics,  and 
the  strong  socialistic  trend  in  Uruguay  and  Chile  is  of 
a frankly  material  type.  Religion  in  all  these  Roman 
Catholic  countries  is  the  religion  of  worship  and  not  the 
religion  of  morally  quickened  life.  The  habit  of  giving 
money  and  time  to  agencies  and  projects  for  social  bet- 
terment is  not  yet  developed. 

There  is  no  thought  of  chastity  for  boys  and  men,  the 
idea  seeming  impossible  and  absurd.  Gambling  is  uni- 
versal and  horse-racing  the  king  of  sports  to  the  Span- 
ish American  of  any  wealth.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  is 
very  little  use  of  alcohol  as  a beverage,  especially  among 
men  of  education  and  social  position.  In  Montevideo  there 
is  more  drinking  and  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Chile  very 
much  more. 

These  are  some  of  my  impressions — a rather  dark 
view.  But  I’m  not  at  all  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
Latin  America.  There  are  indications  that  the  Latin 
American  reacts  as  finely  as  any  other  man  to  a worthy 
ideal  when  clearly  seen.  We  are  all  very  much  alike  in 
natural  capacity,  however  much  our  training  from  envi- 
ronmental contacts  may  differ. 

What  are  the  indications  of  finer  life-reactions  ahead 
for  South  Americans?  There  are  many.  I can  mention 
but  a few. 

Soccer  football  is  played  with  a vigor  and  expertness 
that  outclasses  Europe  and  North  America.  The  great 
crowds  of  spectators  are  keyed  to  as  high  a pitch  as  our 
most  excited  college  football  or  basketball  crowds.  But 
though  the  rivalry  is  of  the  keenest,  the  game  is  played 
cleanly  and  the  umpire’s  decisions  are  accepted  without 
rough  protest.  In  Montevideo  I saw  “Nacional”  (Olympic 
world  champions)  beaten  by  Penarol”  in  a game  that 
was  most  strenuous,  but  there  wasn’t  the  least  trace  of 
dirty  work  or  bad  feeling,  and  the  crowd  of  20,000  par- 
tisan spectators  didn’t  boo  a single  decision  of  the  um- 
pires. These  were  probably  the  world’s  best  two  soccer 
teams.  Every  South  American  boy  plays  soccer  as  soon 
as  he  can  walk.  If  players  and  spectators  can  “play  the 
game’’  so  strenuously  and  so  fairly,  it  proves  they  can, 
when  they  get  the  idea,  play  the  game  of  politics  and 
of  life  as  worthily. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  South  America  has  organized  a 
training  college  for  its  secretaries.  There  are  junior  col- 
leges, giving  the  first  two  years’  training,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires  and  there  will  soon  be  others 
in  Santiago  and  Lima.  In  the  headquarters  college  at 
Montevideo  all  four  years  are  given  and  the  graduates 
from  the  junior  colleges  in  the  other  countries  come  to 
Montevideo  for  the  last  two  years.  This  brings  together 
in  one  school  picked  men  from  all  of  the  countries.  They 
are  mature  (some  over  thirty  years  old),  earnest,  devoted 
to  the  personal  and  social  ideals  of  Jesus.  International 
jealousies  are  hardly  worse  in  the  Balkans  than  in  South 
America,  but  these  men  work  together  like  brothers,  a 
clean,  wholesome,  eager  group.  One  of  the  most  schol- 
arly of  Latin  American  university  professors,  a man  of 
very  great  wealth,  a Roman  Catholic  by  profession,  but 
atheistic  in  his  real  feeling,  invited  to  give  a course  of 
lectures  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  college  summer  camp,  was 
deeply  inpressed  by  the  life  and  interests  of  the  men. 
Instead  of  drink  and  gambling  and  foul  stories,  he  found 
in  his  two  weeks’  intimate  association  with  these  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  men  eager  interest  in  things  personally  wholesome 


and  socially  idealistic,  an  atmosphere  utterly  different 
from  any  he  knew  existed.  He  frankly  said  afterward 
that  it  had  been  a startling  experience,  had  shaken  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  had  been  building  his  life  and 
had  left  him  with  a craving  for  the  thing  these  young 
men  had  found  and  he  had  never  known.  The  beauty  of 
a worthy  ideal,  whether  seen  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Jesus  or  less  completely  expressed  in  other  lives,  has  an 
appeal  which  brings  response  just  as  geunine  in  South 
America  as  elsewhere. 

And  this  is  South  America’s  real  problem — to  grow 
out  of  selfishness  (of  unusually  frank  expression)  into 
ideals  of  social  service  and  personal  wholesomeness.  The 
evangelical  churches  are  doing  their  share  and  also  the 
schools  they  have  founded.  In  Montevideo  the  Crandon 
School  for  girls,  which  fits  for  our  North  American  col- 
leges, is  training  the  daughters  of  the  better  Uruguayan 
families  to  an  outlook  on  life  that  will  not  accept  that 
which  has  been  the  Uruguayan  woman’s  life. 

An  English  editor  said  to  me  he  thought  the  Uruguayan 
constitution  the  finest  in  the  world,  because  of  its  ad- 
vanced social  legislation. 

In  each  of  the  four  countries  named  I met  men  whose 
lives  are  a leavening  influence  whose  effects  are  spread- 
ing in  ever  wider  and  wider  circles.  There’s  no  chance 
for  pessimism  about  South  America’s  future.  Her  people 
are  of  good  stuff,  able  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
wholesome  and  the  beautiful;  able  to  play  the  game  stren- 
uously and  cleanly  when  they  once  get  into  it.  There  are 
living  and  working  among  them  those  whose  lives  will 
help  ever  enlarging  groups  to  catch  the  vision  and  there 
are  institutions  which  are  sending  out  young  men  and 
women  who  will  live  cleanly  and  beautifully  and  become 
each  a center  of  wholesome  leavening  influence. 

Lichtwardt  of  Oberlin  is  doing  fine  work  as  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  move  soon  into 
a fine  new  building  in  the  best  part  of  the  city.  Conard 
as  Dean  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  college  in  Montevideo 
is  planning  and  experimenting  with  keenness  and  good 
sense.  Turner  in  the  Valparaiso  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  shrewdly 
promoting  the  desire  for  better  things  and  starting  people 
going  in  ways  that  let  them  think  the  initiative  is  their 
own.  At  Buenos  Aires  I found  the  veteran  missionary, 
Dr.  Deeks,  had  just  translated  into  Spanish  Dean  Bos- 
worth’s  “ What  it  Means  to  be  a Christian.”  A whole 
bunch  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  girls  are  working  at  Crandon 
School  in  Montevideo.  The  Rockefeller  International 
Health  Board  and  the  example  of  Panama’s  clean-up, 
with  the  help  of  our  army  medical  men,  are  influencing 
South  American  countries  toward  better  public  health 
work.  Our  road-building  engineers  are  called  into  coun- 
cil by  Argentina,  and  Brazil  is  reorganizing  her  navy 
under  advice  of  a North  American  commission.  Chile 
and  Peru  ask  our  President  to  help  them  settle  their 
Alsace-Lorraine  problem.  The.  U.  S.  A.  is  doing  its 
full  share,  the  major  share,  in  helping  Latin  America 
to  find  herself  and  reach  her  true  development.  Uru- 
guay and  portions  of  Brazil  have  recently  taken  up  pub- 
lic athletic  training  in  connection  with  the  schools  and 
have  already  passed  our  own  country  in  this  important 
regard.  Last  year  Uruguay  won  the  Olympic  world 
medal  for  greatest  progress  in  athletics.  When  once 
these  Latin  countries  catch  the  vision  of  service,  of  social 
idealism  and  personal  wholesomeness  and  altruism,  it 
seems  to  me  altogether  possible  that  they  may  advance 
with  a rapidity  as  remarkable  as  that  they  have  shown 
in  their  development  of  athletics. 
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Robert  Elliot  Brown,  D.D.,  Minister  and  Man 

By  Earl  F.  Adams,  ’01 


As  I travel  every  summer  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  United  States  to  the  far  western  coast,  I meet  many 
Oberlin  men  and  women,  many  from  other  colleges,  also 
many  people  who  have  never  been  to  college,  and  among 
these,  I find,  if  they  know  of  Oberlin  at  all,  they  think 
of  her  as  a college  which  emphasizes  Service,  as  an  es- 
sential to  good  citizenship. 

As  a natural  product  of  Oberlin 
and  its  ideals,  Robert  Elliot  Brown  of 
the  class  of  1901,  serves  as  an  out- 
standing example.  He  came  to  Ober- 
lin ready  to  give  service  in  exchange 
for  his  college  education  for  he  had 
almost  no  ready  money  then,  nor  at 
any  time  during  his  college  life.  At 
that  time  a boy  had  to  work  hard, 
steadily  and  for  long  hours,  in  order 
to  pay  his  term  bills,  and  his  living 
expenses,  hut  this  the  Brown  boys 
(for  there  were  three  of  them  at 
Oberlin  then)  were  willing  and 
thankful  to  do. 

Mr.  Brown’s  mental  qualities  and 
his  natural  talent  for  leadership  soon 
made  him  one  of  the  foremost  fig- 
ures in  the  college  life  of  that  day, 
and  the  same  was  true  at  Yale,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity.  His  selection  of  the  min- 
istry for  his  life  work  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  natural,  almost  spon- 
taneous, for  by  inheritance  and 
training  his  mind  was  early  direct- 
ed to  things  religious  and  of  lasting 
worth.  Of  the  five  brothers  of  the  family,  four  have 
been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  one  sister  a missionary 
in  China  until  ill  health  necessitated  her  return  to  this 
country. 

Robert  Brown  has  held  only  three  pastorates  since 
his  graduation  from  Divinity  School  in  1904.  These  have 
been  at  Pilgrim  Church,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Sec- 
ond Church,  Waterbury;  and  his  present  chrage  at  First 
Church,  Oakland,  California.  At  the  time  of  both  changes 
his  congregations  wanted  to  keep  him  but  he  felt  there 
was  a wider  field  of  service  waiting  for  him. 

His  interests  have  been  broad,  as  is  shown  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  outside  activities  in  which  he  has 
had  a guiding  hand.  He  was  a director  of  the  Waterbury 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  chairman  of  the  nominating  com- 


mittee of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches, 
trustee  of  Suffleld  Preparatory  School,  trustee  of  a Col- 
ored School  in  Mississippi,  also  of  a Missionary  School  in 
North  Carolina,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  in  France  during  the 
World  War,  alumni  lecturer  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  trus- 
tee of  Oberlin  College,  and  author  of  “ Christian  Certain- 
ties.” 

But  it  is  as  none  of  these  that  we 
think  of  “Bob”  Brown — it  is  of  the 
man  himself, — his  compelling  person- 
ality, his  warm  generosity,  his  win- 
some smile,  his  immense  fund  of 
knowledge,  his  charm  as  a companion 
in  travel,  as  a chum  before  an  open 
fire  in  his  own  home,  as  a deep  and 
broad  thinker  on  questions  of  church 
and  state, — in  short,  as  a satisfying 
friend,  rare  in  insight,  rich  in  an- 
ecdote, and  of  keen  discrimination. 

As  a sermonizer  he  is  at  his  best, 
carrying  the  result  of  his  wide  ex- 
perience and  study  into  the  pulpit 
and  having  the  unusual  gift  of  com- 
bining preaching,  teaching,  and  in- 
spiration in  a sermon  which  really 
reaches,  grips  and  compels  his  con- 
gregations, and  best  of  all,  brings 
them  back  again  and  again. 

Perhaps  the  gods  were  most  gen- 
erous of  all  when  they  gave  Mr. 
Brown  his  wife,  who  before  her  mar- 
riage was  Mabel  Millikan,  Oberlin 
College  1901.  She  is  that  rare 
woman,  an  ideal  minister’s  wife,  a 
marvellous  help  to  her  husband  in  ways  intellectual  as 
well  as  domestic,  a woman  admired,  loved  and  respected 
wherever  she  is  known.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  two 
children,  adopted  since  they  moved  to  California,  and  this 
is  a beautiful  and  natural  rounding  out  of  their  already 
full  lives. 

Mr.  Brown  is  now  coming  to  the  zenith  of  his  power 
as  a sermonizer,  and  is  counted  among  the  country’s  fore- 
most preachers  and  religious  leaders  in  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  Oberlin  may  well  be  proud  of  him 
as  one  of  her  sons  who  will  more  and  more  be  a contrib- 
uting factor  in  the  betterment  of  conditions,  social  and 
religious,  in  this  country  now  so  harassed  by  grave  na- 
tional problems. 


The  Cat's  Pajamas  Weren't  in  it  With — 

By  “Peg”  Bradshaw  McGee 


Oh  Boys,— and  Girls! 

I m just  back  from  Oberlin  and  though  I’m  still  dizzy 
and  breathless,  I just  have  to  heave  a few  gasps  and  tell 
you  what  you  missed  and  how  we  missed  you. 

It  was  one  whale  of  a reunion  right  from  the  start, — 
from  the  first  Friday  night  in  Allencroft’s  clubby  interior 
to  the  last  farewell  and  sob-stuff  at  the  curb.  Just  the 
high-tootinest,  jolliest,  most  soul-satisfying  reunion  that 
ever  was  pulled,  — considering  of  course  that  you  weren’t 
there. 


That  first  Friday  night  had  everything  going  strong. 
After  everybody  had  wrung  everybody  else’s  hand 
almost  off,  and  slapped  them  on  the  back  and  told  them 
they  were  “just  the  same  old  kid,  by  gosh,  only  looking 
younger,”  and  everybody’d  met  the  kids  and  in-laws  and 
told  ’em  they  were  "just  a part  of  the  class,  by  Jove, 
and  mighty  glad  you’re  here,”  and  pulled  a few  “Gosh-you- 
remember-that-night-when”  gags,— out  came  the  class  dis- 
tinctions and  everybody  dolled  up.  (Oh,  baby!  The  cat’s 
pajamas  and  the  elephant's  bath-robe  simply  weren't  in  it 
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with  these  here  coschunies.  Unbaised  observers  said  the 
boys  looked  like  a cross  between  a bunch  of  sassy  blue 
jays  and  a corps  of  very  jazzy  Chinese  bell  hops, — with 
their  gay  blue  vests  decorated  with  grey  tens  and  “small 
round  dinky  hats”  of  the  same  colors.  And  the  girls! 
Well,  the  Plain  Dealer  said,  "blue  and  grey  silk  cloaks  ” ; 
but  that  doesn  t give  you  half  an  idea  of  what  a singing 
blue  it  was  and  how  simply  smashing  they  looked  the  next 
day  around  the  campus,  when  we  were  all  togged  out  and 
on  the  job). 

Well,  then  at  last  we  settled  down,  and  George  got 
out  all  his  letters  from  the  class  and  read  us  the  news 
from  everybody  all  the  way  from  Jake  Bloomgarten  and 
Perce  Ebbott  to  Rhoda  and  the  rest. 

Saturday  morning,  there  were  floats  and  costumes  to 
make  for  the  parade,  with  alumni  meetings  for  diversion. 
Whit  had  charge. of  the  floats  and  Billy  Smails  (by  the 
way,  Billy  looks  just  the  same,  and  at  Phil  Ohly’s  Drug 
Store  they  wouldn’t  sell  him  any  cigarettes  because  they 
said  they  weren’t  allowed  to  sell  to  minors)  and  Griff  and 
Scotty  and  Mark  and  Rachel  Coss  and  Agnes  with  a lot 
of  in-laws  and  others,  worked  out  behind  Scoundrel  Hall, 
hammering  bunting  and  decorating,  while  Olive  French 
and  a lot  of  the  girls  at  the  house  made  costumes.  (One 
of  the  fellows  in  the  shower  room  insisted  that  Scotty’s 
shoes  belonged  to  George’s  kid,  so  you  see  Scotty  stands 
on  much  the  same  old  footing). 

The  class  banquet  came  that  evening  at  five-thirty;  and 
there  was  such  a big  crowd  that  it  just  oozed  all  over  the 
place,  — while  balloons  and  hilariousness  and  noise  and 
color  ran  riot.  The  youngsters  had  their  party  on  the 
lawn,  under  the  eyes  of  the  kindergartners  who  regularly 
took  care  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  eats  were  gone,  Griff 
sold  a few  dozen  little  Lightning  Sharpeners  and  then 
Whit  called  the  mob  to  order.  He  told  everyone  just 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do.  Due  to  his  clear  instructions 
and  good  management,  in  just  no  time  everybody  was 
costumed  and  out  in  front,  all  in  place  ready  to  march. 
You  see  our  stunt  for  the  parade  was  a Crusade,  a crusade 
for  Oberlin,  (Penny’s  idea  and  a dandy)  and  Whit  had 
worked  it  out  to  perfection  with  two  handsome  crusaders 
in  mail  and  flowing  cloaks  carrying  lances  and  shields 
and  riding  two  noble  and  spirited  cart  horses.  They  were 
followed  by  ranks  of  knights  on  foot,  clad  in  helmets  and 
in  long  crimson  coats  with  golden  crosses  and  carrying 
great  red  flares  and  sparklers.  Then  came  floats  and 
many  banners  and  more  marchers.  One  of  the  floats  was 
“Learning  and  Labor,”  one  of  “King  Oberlin”  receiving 
the  allegiance  of  the  class  of  1910,  and  one  just  over-flow- 
ing with  our  abundance  of  kids  in  class  capes  (sure,  they 
had  ’em,  special  ones  made  just  to  fit)  who  gave  the  peel- 


a-pa-ten  like  a bunch  of  red  hot  hyenas.  The  paper  called 
’em  the  “fruits  of  higher  education.”  Well,  the  fruits 
sure  did  hit  it  up  loud. 

We  marched  around  the  campus  twice,  amid  “ten 
thousand  Japanese  lanterns  swaying  and  winking,  ruby 
lights  in  ivy  mantled  towers  and  the  glow  of  red  fire,, 
and  then  turned  in  and  mounted  the  bleachers  reserved 
for  us. 

Jack  Wirkler  led  in  a grand  sing  and  then  the  banner 
for  the  best  float  was  given  out.  Jack  got  everybody 
almost  crazy  by  taking  so  long  to  make  his  announcement, 
— started  and  sidetracked  and  balked, — gave  second  prize 
and  honorable  mention  and  at  last  was  able  to  get  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  first  prize  went  to  “the  class  nineteen 
hundred  and — ” and  then  gagged  again, — but  finally  of 
course  it  came  to  us,  it  just  had  to,  and  Oh  Alma  Mamma! 
We  were  sure  fulla  joy  when  the  “TEN”  was  broadcasted 
loud  and  clear.  After  that  there  was  just  mostly  static. 
Except  that  Pider’s  oldest  fruit  of  education  got  lost  ’til 
Bill  Baxter  rescued  it. 

Next  day,  there  was  church  with  all  the  choir  in  their 
white  cottas  singing  "Still,  still  with  Thee,”  just  the  way 
they  used  to  only  a little  faster — Youth  must  be  served— 
Baccalaureate  came  that  afternoon,  and  Sunday  night  a 
picnic  to,  the  lake  with  swimming,  food,  and  song. 

Monday,  of  course,  was  commencement  (and  hot)  and 
everybody  processed  and  graduated, — ’n  everything;  after 
which  we  fell  in  at  the  “ten  tent,”  took  in  the  alumni  din- 
ner,, (life  never  seemed  so  full  before),  and  yet  there 
was  still  the  Glee  Club  concert. 

By  Tuesday  noon  Allencroft  was  empty,  and  the 
cleaners  were  sweeping  up  the  remains,  and  farewells  had 
been  said;  but  these  were  hardly  noticeable  amid  the  yips 
of  “see  you  in  ‘thirty,’  old  top,” — “so  long,  ma  jong,  years 
ain’t  long,”  “Will  I be  here?  You  said  a say.” 

And  you  will  be  too,  won’t  you?  Drive  your  own  or 
rent  one,  use  the  rails,  or  ride  the  brake  rods  of  a passing 
blimp.  We’re  all  expecting  you,  so  begin  to  concentrate 
on  the  big  event, — day  by  day,  in  every  way,  get  readier 
and  readier  and  readier,  and  then, — whoop  tela!  When 
the  roll  is  called  in  Oberlin  you’ll  be  there! 

Till  then,  old  deear  — I am 
Yourn  as  of  old  and  forever, 

Peela  Pa  Ten. 

[Editor’s  Note — This  was  written  after  Commencement 
in  June,  1925,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1910,  who  did  not  get  back  for  their  fifteenth  reunion. 
If,  after  reading  this,  your  old  heart  isn’t  aflutter  and 
you  haven’t  made  a resolve  to  get  to  Oberlin  this  June, 
something  is  wrong  with  you.  You  need  to  see  a doctor. 
He  might  prescribe  dominoes.  It  would  be  as  exciting  as 
you  can  stand.] 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

had  to  be  rebuilt  last  year  because  they  were  falling  away. 
Do  all  they  can  in  painting  and  papering  and  furnishing, 
the  women  can't  make  a completely  attractive  place,  be- 
cause they  haven’t  the  foundation  to  work  on.  Crooked 
walls,  warped  floors,  ancient  fixtures,  ill-smelling  atmos- 
phere can’t  be  easily  remedied. 

The  place  is  better  than  nothing  and  that  is  why  the 
women  rejoice,  but  young  women  of  the  type  enrolled  in 
Oberlin  deserve  something  larger  and  better  and  finer 
than  this  old  structure. 


A service  which  all  readers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
can  render  the  magazine  is  to  patronize,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  firms  which  advertise  in  its 
PATRONZE  columns.  Not  all  readers  can  patronize 
OUR  all  advertisers,  but  some  readers  can 

ADVERTISERS  patronize  some  advertisers.  The  adver- 
tisers in  this  magazine  are  real  friends 
of  the  college  and  deserve  our  patronage  for  their  con- 
tinued support  of  this  magazine.  Will  you  trade  with 
them  when  you  can  and  say  you  saw  their  advertisement 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
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Faculty  Notes 


Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Professor  Francis 
W.  Buckler  of  the  Chair  of  Church 
History  in  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology to  Gertrude  Mary,  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Price  of  Walsingham 
House,  The  College,  Ely,  England. 
Bishop  Price  was  formerly  Bishop  of 
Fukien,  China. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  preached 
at  Lafayette  College,  February  28, 
and  gave  six  addresses  in  Des  Moines 
on  March  7 and  8.  On  March  12  he 
met  with  the  alumni  in  Pittsburgh. 
During  the  wek  of  March  15  he  gave 
thirteen  addresses  in  Cleveland  in 
connection  with  the  Religious  Life 
Emphasis  Movement  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Cleveland  Council  of 
Churches.  Mr.  Graham  has  given 
also  a series  of  addresses  on  “ What 
is  it  to  Be  a Christian?”  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Culver  Military  Academy, 
Culver,  Ind.,  March  27  and  28. 

Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  will  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  at  Chicago, 
April  1,  2 and  3. 

Dr.  Gordon  N.  Armstrong,  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  Oberlin  from  1905 
to  1907  and  since  that  time  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
died  January  8 at  Delaware. 

Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  who  has 
just  completed  his  work  at  Yale  for 
his  Ph.D.,  has  returned  to  Oberlin 
and  is  teaching  Professor  Wager’s 
classes.  Professor  Wager  has  been 
compelled  to  take  a much  needed  rest. 

Professor  Francis  W.  Buckler  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
spoke  in  the  Highland  Congregational 
Church  in  Cleveland,  March  5. 

Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens  will 
give  a course  in  School  Music  and 
Conducting  at  the  summer  session  at 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif., 
next  summer.  The  summer  session 
is  under  the  direction  of  William  S-. 
Ament,  TO. 

Andrew  H.  Noah,  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege, was  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  for  Feb- 
ruary 16,  in  which  is  given  his  rise 
from  country  boy  to  treasurer  of  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Company,  and  offi- 
cer in  numerous  other  organizations. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  his  philan- 
thropic work. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton  spent  the 
7th  and  8th  of  March  at  Urbana,  111., 


where  she  spoke  to  the  Physical  Ed- 
ucation majors  at  the  University. 
Then  she  went  on  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  to  attend  the  conference  of  the 
College  Directors  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women,  the  10th  and  11th, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Association,  the  11th,  12th 
and  13th.  During  the  conference  the 
Oberlinites  had  luncheon  together, 
among  them  being  Thomas  Neill,  T5, 
Miss  Clare  Bell,  T5,  Miss  Margaret 
Fifield,  ’24,  Louis  Keller,  T5,  and 
Laura  Grosvenor,  ’24. 

“ Very  likely  some  one  else  will 
write  up  the  reception  which  was 
held,  February  23,  at  the  home  of  the 
Duvalls  (Claremont,  Calif.)  for  Pro- 
fessor Lynds  Jones.  There  must  have 
been  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
Oberlin  people  present.  He  looks  just 
as  young  as  he  did  in  1909.  I could 
believe  that  the  rosy  and  round- 
faced  child  was  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, so  little  has  he  changed,  but  he 
claimed  it  was  his  grandchild.” 

An  Oberlin  faculty  reunion  was 
held  February  4 in  Italy.  Miss  Ar- 
ietta Abbott,  Miss  Mary  Emily  Sin- 
clair, Professor  and  Mrs.  Harry  N. 
Holmes  got  together  at  the  Ristoranto 
Ranieri,  Rome. 

Professor  William  D.  Cairns  is  to 
attend  the  Ohio  section  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Association  at  Columbus 
April  1 and  2. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  gave  a 
talk  on  English  Cathedrals  in  Youngs- 
town, March  6,  to  the  Women’s  Col- 
lege Club.  March  22  and  23  he  was 
in  Columbus  at  a meeting  of  the  re- 
gional committee  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  Committee  on  Fellowship 
in  the  Fine  Arts. 

Assistant  Professor  Frederick  B. 
Artz  gave  a lecture  March  28  at  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  “ The 
Building  of  the  Mediaeval  Cathedrals 
of  France  and  England.” 

Professor  Cony  Sturges  will  give 
an  address  on  “ Modern  Languages, 
their  Relations  to  Each  Other  and  to 
the  College  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion,” at  a meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Section  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  at  Columbus,  April  2. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  recently 
concluded  two  series  of  lectures  in 
Cleveland  which  have  been  continued 
through  the  winter.  One  course  was 


on  “ The  Social  and  Ethical  Teachings 
of  Jesus,”  and  the  other  on  the  “ Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation.” These  lectures  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland 
Federation  of  Churches  and  were 
particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Euclid  Avenue  group  of  twenty-seven 
churches  of  various  denominations. 
He  has  been  requested  to  repeat  both 
series  next  year. 

Dean  Anna  Klingenhagen  will  spend 
the  spring  recess  in  Philadelphia  do- 
ing research  work  in  connection  with 
a historical  subject  in  which  she  is 
especially  interested. 

Dean  Charles  N.  Cole,  who  was  op- 
erated on  in  February  because  of  thy- 
roid trouble,  has  made  a fine  recovery 
and  is  back  at  his  work. 

A request  from  Japan  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehr- 
kens for  permission  to  have  his  book, 
“ Fundamentals  of  Music,”  translated 
to  Japanese. 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  and  As- 
sistant Professor  Carl  E.  Howe  were 
two  members  of  an  automobile  party 
that  made  a vacation  trip  to  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  and  return. 

Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi,  of  the  political  sci- 
ence department,  will  go  to  Europe 
at  the  end  of  this  semester  to  make 
a study  of  civic  problems  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  undertaking 
is  being  backed  by  the  Spellman  Foun- 
dation. He  will  return  to  Oberlin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
next  year.  He  addressed  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  March  2,  his  subject  being  “ The 
Crisis  of  European  Democracy." 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  gave  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Rotary  Club  in  Elyria 
on  March  9.  March  11-13  he  attend- 
ed the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
West  Society  of  Physical  Education 
in  Minneapolis.  On  March  15  he  was 
in  Columbus  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Conference  Managers’  Asso- 
ciation to  make  the  basketball  sched- 
ule for  1927,  arrange  for  spring  ath- 
letics and  appoint  the  football  officials 
for  next  fall,  1926.  Mr.  Savage  was 
also  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Football  Rules  Committee  at  the  Ho- 
tel Roosevelt  in  New  York  City, 
March  19-20. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  will  give  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Library 
School  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary during  the  spring  recess,  March 
31-April  7. 
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Good  Sports,  but  Losers 

By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 


Against  Denison  in  their  second 
last  game  of  the  season  the  Oberlin 
cagers  hardly  stood  a chance.  The 
“Big  Red”  quintet,  playing  on  their 
home  floor,  put  up  what  was  admit- 
tedly their  best  game  of  the  season 
and,  with  Behan  as  the  outstanding 
player  of  the  tilt,  piled  up  51  to 
Oberlin’s  30  points. 

Throughout  the  game  the  referee 
was  especially  strict  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  rules,  but  his  system 
gave  neither  team  an  advantage,  the 
winners  scoring  11  fouls  while  Ober- 
lin caged  one  less. 

Although  Heldman  opened  the  scor- 
ing the  Granville  squad  had  piled  up 
eight  points  before  Oberlin  was  able 
to  score  again  and  then  they  con- 
tinued their  scoring  rampage  through- 
out the  game.  The  second  period 
opened  with  Denison  scoring  12 
points  before  Oberlin  was  finally  able 
to  crash  through.  McPhee  and  Flem- 


ing  played  exceptionally 

well 

for 

Oberlin,  but  could 

not  compare 

with 

Behan,  outstanding 

man  on 

the 

Den- 

ison  five  and  a deadly  shot, 

who 

con- 

tributed  22  points 

to  the 

total 

for 

his  squad,  besides  playing  a 

fast 

floor 

game  throughout. 

Oberlin — 30. 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Leahy,  rf 

1 

0 

2 

Raikula,  If 

0 

0 

0 

Tessenvitz,  c 

9 

3 

7 

Ballard,  lg 

0 

0 

0 

Heldman,  rg 

0 

1 

1 

McPhee,  rf 

3 

1 

7 

Fleming,  rg 

4 

5 

13 

Montie,  c 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  

10 

30 

Denison — 51. 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Ashbrook,  If 

2 

1 

5 

Curry,  rf 

5 

1 

11 

Nicholson,  c 

1 

2 

4 

Behan,  lg 

6 

22 

Jenkins,  rg 

2 

1 

5 

Andress,  If 

9 

0 

1 

Totals  

20 

11 

51 

Two  days  before  Mount  Union  came 
to  Oberlin  Wooster,  though  finally  los- 
ing the  game,  held  the  Conference 
leaders  to  a 39  to  37  score.  Coining 
as  it  did  so  soon  after  Oberlin’s  de- 
feat over  Wooster,  Oberlin’s  hopes  be- 
gan to  rise  and  the  possibility  that 
Oberlin  might  even  beat  the  Mount- 
men  was  discussed.  Throughout  the 
first  half  it  seemed  that  perhaps  the 
thought  was  not  so  foolish  after  all, 
for  never  once  during  the  initial 
period  was  the  crimson  and  gold 
squad  more  than  two  points  behind. 


The  second  half,  however,  was  a dif- 
ferent story.  Lead  by  Miller  and  Wil- 
coxen  Mount  Union  began  to  demon- 
strate why  they  lead  the  Conference, 
and  how  they  could  earn  their  thirty- 
third  consecutive  victory.  Oberlin 
in  this  last  game  of  the  season  was 
out-played,  out-generaled,  and  out- 
sliot.  The  losing  squad  had  it  over 
their  opponents  in  just  one  phase  of 
the  game,  they  fought  consistently 
while  Mount  Union,  especially  during 
the  second  half,  seemed  to  care  noth- 
ing about  the  game  so  long  as  they 
won  and  frequently  loafed  only  to 
pull  ahead  again  at  their  will. 

It  was  no  disgrace  to  Oberlin  to  be 
defeated  by  such  a team  as  Mount 
Union  brought  to  Oberlin.  Although 
it  was  the  final  tilt  of  the  season  for 
both  squads  and  we  should  have  liked 
to  see  Oberlin  win  (especially  since  it 
was  Mount  Union  which  spoiled  the 
Oberlin  hopes  last  year)  there  was  no 
question  about  which  was  the  better 
team.  Against  the  champions  Ober- 
lin appeared  at  times  to  be  almost 
a “green”  team,  and  the  season  ended 
with  the  Wooster  game  continuing  to 
be  the  feature  contest  of  the  season 
and  the  one  most  to  be  remembered. 


Mount  Union — 27. 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Laber,  If 

...2 

1 

5 

Wilcoxen,  rf 

. . . 5 

1 

11 

Miller,  c 

. . . 1 

1 

3 

Mills,  lg 

2 

0 

4 

Bromby,  rg 

. . . i 

2 

4 

Burkle,  lg 

...  0 

0 

0 

Ball,  rg 

...  0 

0 

0 

Orr,  If 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

Totals  

. . .11 

5 

27 

Oberlin — 21. 

G. 

F. 

T. 

McPhee,  If 

. . . 1 

2 

4 

Leahy,  rf 

2 

...  0 

0 

4 

Tessenvitz,  c 

4 

4 

Ballard,  lg 

9 

1 

5 

Fleming,  rg 

. . . l 

1 

3 

Montie,  c 

. . . 0 

1 

1 

Totals  

. . . 6 

9 

21 

In  23  years  of  basketball  history 
Oberlin  has  had  but  one  season  quite 
as  disastrous  as  this  one  just  past. 
In  1917,  with  practically  all  of  the 
athletes  expelled  for  forming  and  be- 
longing to  fraternities,  Oberlin  played 
nine  games,  only  two  of  which  were 
victories.  This  year,  of  eleven  con- 
tests, three  were  Oberlin  wins. 

There  is  no  special  place  where  the 
blame  might  be  placed  for  such  a 
woeful  Heason.  The  student  support 
has  been  good.  Especially  is  this  so 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  squad 


suffered  defeat  on  seven  consecutive 
occasions  before  opening  with  a win. 
Coach  MacEachron  has  worked  hard 
with  the  material.  He  has  drilled 
them  and  coached  them  with  fully  as 
much  fervor  as  he  did  the  successful 
football  squad.  The  men  themselves 
have  worked  hard.  They  have  been 
faithful  to  practice  and,  though  but 
tagging  along  for  game  after  game, 
still  continued  to  scrap  until  the  gun 
was  shot. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  may  in  part 
be  accounted  for  in  the  inaccurate 
shooting  throughout  the  major  part  of 
the  season,  in  the  fact  that  but  one 
of  the  members  of  this  year’s  varsity 
could  boast  of  any  real  experience, 
and  in  the  fact  that  in  almost  every 
game  the  tip-off  went  to  the  other 
squad. 

At  the  basketball  stag  this  year 
“Bob”  Ballard  was  named  as  captain 
of  the  team  for  the  coming  season. 
Ballard  has  been  one  of  the  scrappiest 
players  on  the  squad  and  has  shown 
exceptional  ability  in  his  guard  work. 
Ballard,  a junior,  was  propped  at 
Lakewood  and  plays  football  as  well 
as  basketball.  He  takes  the  place  of 
Leahy,  ’21,  captain  of  the  five  this 
year.  Only  five  letters  were  given 
out  and  these  went  to  Leahy,  ’27,  Bal- 
lard, ’27,  Tessenvitz,  ’27,  Fleming, 
’28,  and  McPhee,  ’28. 

A summary  of  the  season  fol- 
lows: 

Oberlin  22 — Albion  24 
Oberlin  20 — Hiram  22 
Oberlin  27 — Akron  33 
Oberlin  27 — Reserve  38 
Oberlin  19 — Case  40 
Oberlin  21 — Ohio  U.  28 
Oberlin  23— Buffalo  43 
Oberlin  39 — Hamilton  22 
Oberlin  23 — Rochester  32 
Oberlin  30 — Miami  24 
Oberlin  16 — Bowling  Green  29 
Oberlin  36 — Wooster  35 
Oberlin  30 — Denison  51 
Oberlin  21 — Mt.  Union  27 
Oberlin  354 — Opponents  448 


The  department  of  religious  edu- 
cation in  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology has  taken  three  trips  this  se- 
mester for  student  investigation.  An 
afternoon  was  spent  at  the  county 
court  house  in  Elyria,  with  addresses 
by  Judges  Wilcox  and  Webber  and 
introductions  to  the  various  functions 
of  county  machinery.  On  March  22, 
a group  of  some  twenty-five  students 
visited  Cleveland  to  investigate  cer- 
tain phases  of  civic  and  social  activi- 
ties, and  at  an  early  date  another 
group  will  spend  the  day  in  Cleve- 
land studying  certain  demonstrations 
of  religious  education  in  four  or  five 
of  the  more  active  churches. 
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Ingalls  New  Shansi  Repre- 
sentative 

Harold  B.  Ingalls,  ’26,  is  to  suc- 
ceed Theodore  W.  Forbes,  '24,  as  stu- 
dent representative  in  Shansi,  China. 
Announcement  to  this  effect  was 
made  at  chapel  on  Shansi  Day,  March 
6.  The  exercises  that  day  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  Sam  Wilson,  ’23,  stu- 
dent representative  to  Shansi  the 
past  two  years  and  who  presented 
greetings  from  the  students  in  Shansi 


and  by  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07,  vice- 
principal of  the  Shansi  schools,  who 
introduced  the  new  representative  to 
China.  The  speaker  of  the  day  was 
Arthur  Rugh,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  China,  who  gave  a challenge  to  the 
students  of  America  to  study  inter- 
national relations  and  assume  the 
obligations  of  leadership  in  interna- 
tional affairs  that  their  college  edu- 
cation places  upon  them.  He  also 
urged  the  injection  of  more  genuine 
Christianity  in  these  affairs. 

Pete”  Ingalls,  the  new  appointee, 
is  one  of  the  popular  men  of  the  sen- 
ior class.  He  is  president  of  the 
U M.  C.  A.,  a member  of  the  Men’s 
Senate,  and  chaplain  of  the  Commons. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  cross- 
country and  track  teams,  first  win- 
ning his  “0”  in  his  Sophomore  year. 
The  mile  and  half-mile  were  his 
specialties.  This  year  he  has  been 
captain  of  the  championship  cross- 
country team. 

Before  coming  to  Oberlin,  Ingalls 
spent  one  year  as  Boys’  Work  Secre- 
tary of  the  Painesville  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Another  year  he  spent  with  the 


Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Cleve- 
land Press.  At  East  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  from  which  he 
graduated,  he  had  been  president  of 
the  Hi-Y  Club  and  active  in  athletics. 

In  addition  to  his  local  offices  he  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  Central  Regional 
Council  of  Student  Associations,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Council  of  Stu- 
dent Associations,  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Christian  As- 
sociations, which  is  a cooperative 
body  of  the  student  departments  of 
the  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

“Pete”  will  go  to  Shansi  in  August, 
returning  with  Mr.  Fairfield  and  his 
family.  His  work  will  be  as  teacher 
of  English  and  physical  education. 

Miss  Lan  Hua  Liu,  ’25,  the  first 
woman  representative  to  be  sent  out 
by  the  Memorial  Association,  will  not 
proceed  to  China  this  summer  as 
planned.  A severe  illness  so  broke 
into  her  work  at  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University,  that  she  will 
probably  remain  in  New  York  until 
next  winter. 


Lutz  Goes  to  Poland 

Professor  Harley  L.  Lutz,  ’07, 
former  professor  of  Economics  at 
Oberlin  and  now  in  that  department 
at  Leland  Stanford  University,  is  a 
member  of  a tax  commission  which 
goes  to  Poland  next  summer.  This  is 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment, the  commission  being  asked 
to  study  the  tax  situation  and  recom- 
mend laws  and  administrative  meas- 
ures as  they  see  fit  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Last  year  Dr. 
Lutz  was  a member  of  a commission 
of  five  that  performed  a similar  task 
for  the  government  of  Chile. 


Track  Schedule,  1926 

OUTDOOR 

Tuesday,  April  13— House  Relays  at  Ober- 
lin 

Saturday,  April  17— Ohio  Relays,  at  Co- 
lumbus 

Saturday,  April  24— Akron  U.,  at  Oberlin 

Wednesday,  April  2$— Freshman  - Sopho- 
more, at  Oberlin 

Saturday,  May  1— Interhouse,  at  Oberlin 

Saturday,  May  8 — Miami  U.,  at  Oxford 

Saturday,  May  13— Case  College,  at  Ober- 
lin 

Saturday,  May  22— Mt.  Union,  W.  R.  U. 
and  Oberlin,  at  Alliance 

May  28-29— Ohio  Intercollegiate  A.  A.,  at 
Oberlin 

Saturday,  June  5— N.  O.  A.  L.  Interschol- 
astlc,  at  Oberlin 


Intramural  Program  Grows 
Under  Lumley 

A more  extensive  intramural  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  this  year  with 
the  addition  of  Albert  E.  Lumley  to 
the  staff  of  the  Physical  Education  de- 
partment. Class  managers  were  elect- 
ed last  fall  by  each  of  the  various 
classes  and  have  for  their  work  the 
complete  supervision  of  all  their  class 
teams  throughout  the  year.  Each  man- 
ager is  responsible  for  getting  out  his 
men,  seeing  that  they  get  their  coach- 
ing, arranging  schedules,  providing 
officials  and  getting  his  classmates  en- 
thusiastically back  of  the  teams. 


Track  Coach  A.  E.  Lumley 

That  this  new  system  is  proving  so 
successful  is  due  largely  to  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  Coach  Lumley  him- 
self and  to  the  very  fine  support 
given  him  by  the  class  managers. 
That  the  system  is  proving  success- 
ful may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  thirty-five  men  on  the 
Freshman  cross-country  squad,  nearly 
a hundred  men  tried  out  for  class 
football,  almost  eighty  men  were  en- 
tered in  the  inter-class  tennis  tourna- 
ment, two  hundred  and  eighty  men 
have  participated  in  class  and  inter- 
house basketball  games,  there  were 
twenty-four  and  fifty-four  men  re- 
spectively in  volley  ball  and  hand 
ball  tournaments,  and  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  have  competed  in 
indoor  track  events. 

The  intramural  sports  will  be  con- 
ducted for  the  balance  of  the  year  by 
Professor  MacEaehron,  while  Mr. 
Lumley  coaches  the  track  team. 
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A Woman’s  Building 


Oberlin  now  has  a Women’s  Build- 
ing. The  modest  brick  building,  next 
to  Baldwin,  on  the  corner  of  Professor 
and  Elm  Streets,  has  been  given  a 
house-cleaning,  refurnished  and  re- 
named. It  is  no  longer  the  “ Y.  W.” 
only,  or  “ 40  S.  Professor,”  but  “ The 
Women’s  Building.” 

The  efforts  of  several  years  have 
culminated,  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen  and  the 
Y.  W.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Althea  R. 
Woodruff,  ’01. 

A large  social  room,  beautifully 
decorated  and  furnished,  occupies  the 
whole  north  side  of  the  first  floor. 
Across  the  hall,  at  the  front,  is  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  office.  Back  of  this  is  a 
club  room  to  be  used,  as  needed,  by 
the  various  girls’  organizations.  Im- 
mediately back  of  the  hall,  is  a small 
kitchenette,  with  gas  plate,  sink  and 
cupboards.  The  north  room  on  the 
second  floor,  like  the  one  below,  is 
made  from  two  smaller  rooms  by  the 
removal  of  a partition.  This  will  be 
used  primarily  by  the  Women’s 
League,  but  may  also  be  used  for 
meetings  by  other  organizations.  The 
Hi-O-Hi  still  retains  as  an  office  the 
southwest  room  on  this  floor.  The 
room  back  of  this  will  he  a commit- 
tee-room for  the  Student  Chest,  Stu- 
dent Volunteers,  Shansi,  and  other 
interests. 

The  furnishings  for  all  the  rooms 
are  not  complete.  A piano  for  the 
social  room  is  very  much  desired. 
Chairs  and  tables  for  the  second  floor 
rooms  are  needed  and  additional 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  dishes 
are  wanted.  Friends  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  volunteer  contributions. 

A history  of  this  building  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  girls  to  make  it 
theirs  is  interesting.  It  was  built  by 
George  N.  Allen  of  the  class  of  1838, 
who  upon  graduation  became  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  music,  a position 
which  he  held  for  twenty-six  years, 
later  becoming  professor  of  geology 
and  natural  history,  and  treasurer  of 
the  college.  He  sold  the  property  to 
Iral  A.  Webster,  who  had  studied  in 
the  preparatory  department  1862-7, 
and  was  then  practising  law. 

The  college  bought  the  property 
from  Mr.  Webster  in  1887.  They 
rented  it  for  three  years  to  General 
Shurtleff,  who  occupied  it  with  his 
family,  until  he  built  the  house  over- 
looking Plum  Creek  and  now  known 
as  Shurtleff  Cottage.  In  1890  Mrs. 
Brooks  took  the  house  as  a girls’ 
dormitory.  She  was  followed  in  suc- 


cession by  Mrs.  Fish,  Mrs.  Finch, 
Mrs.  Worthyn,  and  Mrs.  Finnegan, 
who  used  it  for  similar  purposes. 
Then  it  was  claimed  by  Professor  C. 
P.  Doolittle,  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  as  his  office  and 
workshop. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  many  years  had 
only  desk  space  in  the  girls’  rest-room 
at  Peters.  In  1912  they  were  given  a 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  40  S. 
Prof,  and,  in  1917,  were  granted  the 
use  of  an  additional  room. 

It  was  in  1916,  however,  that  the 
first  aggressive  movement  was  made 
to  develop  the  building.  Then,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dean  Florence  Fitch, 
the  infant  Women’s  League  deter- 
mined to  he  known  as  something 
other  than  a disciplinary  body  and 
to  work  together  for  some  common 
goal.  They  determined  on  a women’s 
building  as  their  object.  Teas  were 
held,  boarding-houses  cooperated  in 
benefit  stunts  and  lunches  were  sold 
between  classes  in  Peters  Court,  but 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  put  an  end  to  any  hope  of  a 
building  program.  The  hard  earned 
five  hundred  dollars  was  laid  aside  to 
wait  for  another  group  of  students  to 
carry  on. 

The  report  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  presi- 
dent for  1919-1920  has  this  notation, 
showing  the  women  were  again 
aroused  to  action  for  a place  of  their 
own : 

“The  new  offices,  which  the  college 
fitted  up  for  us,  are  a great  material 
gain  this  year  and  complete  plans  for 
remodeling  the  whole  lower  floor  of 
40  S.  Prof,  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  general  secretary  (Miss  Colcord) 
and  helpers.  There  is  great  possibil- 
ity that  a lovely  reading  and  recep- 
tion-room and  a kitchenette  and  a 
piano  will  soon  be  added  to  the  two 
new  office  rooms.”  This  quotation 
proves  that  hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast,  for  a student  gen- 
eration and  a half  passed  before  this 
expectation  was  realized  and  the 
piano  is  still  in  the  misty  land  of 
hope. 

In  1919  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  buildings  and  grounds  was  moved 
from  this  building  and  three  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor  were  turned  over 
to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. — an  office  on  the 
south,  a reception-room  made  by  re- 
moving the  partition  from  the  two 
north  rooms,  and  a committee-room 
known  to  many  of  the  alumni  as  the 
“ Round  Table  Room.”  In  June,  1925, 
because  the  building  was  needed  for 


Commencement  purposes,  a temporary 
kitchen  was  installed  and  later  re- 
placed by  a permanent  kitchenette  in 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  closets. 

Even  with  the  facilities  at  Field 
House  for  women  in  athletics,  there 
has  been  imperative  need  for  rooms 
at  the  disposal  of  the  women  of  the 
institution  for  general  purposes,  and 
with  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  deans 
of  women,  backed  by  the  Women’s 
Board  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  need  has  now 
been  partially  met.  Budgets  are  be- 
ing squeezed  and  ways  and  means 
searched  for  to  provide  sufficient  fur- 
niture and  equipment  to  make  the 
rooms  usable.  Yes,  any  alumna  or 
alumnus  may  help 


Summer  Session 

The  college  summer  session  of  1926 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor S.  P.  MacLennan.  Courses  in 
Economics,  Education,  German,  His- 
tory, Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology  are  offered. 
The  English  courses  are  to  be  given 
by  Professors  Jelliffe,  Sherman  and 
Mack. 

Professor  Jones’  Ecology  trip  will 
be  the  “northern”  one  and  will  con- 
sist of  studies  of  the  Deciduous  For- 
est, the  Grassland,  the  Sage  Plains, 
the  several  Mountain  life  areas,  the 
Bunch  Grass  Plains,  the  Humid  Pa- 
cific Slope  and  the  ocean  tide  life. 

The  Geology  students,  under  Pro- 
fessor Hubbard,  will  be  in  Virginia, 
where  the  New  River  cuts  through 
the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Credit  in  Fine  Arts  will  be  given 
to  students  travelling  in  Europe  un- 
der the  Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
on  prescribed  conditions  and  certifi- 
cation by  the  department  that  the 
work  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 


Better  Movies  no  More 

The  Better  Movies,  which  have  been 
given  in  the  chapel  during  the  past 
four  years,  are  to  be  discontinued 
this  spring.  Professor  Sherman,  who 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Better 
Movie  Board,  makes  the  announce- 
ment and  states  as  the  reason,  that 
Professor  Yeamans,  whose  accom- 
panying music  has  been  a big  feature 
with  the  pictures,  is  to  be  away  for 
two  years,  and  that  a better  type  of 
pictures  is  now  being  shown  at  the 
local  (Apollo)  theatre.  About  twelve 
pictures  a year,  usually  to  packed 
houses,  have  been  shown  in  the  chapel. 
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She’s  Right,  but — 


Dear  John: 

Three  is  a magic  number.  There 
were  “ Three  Fates,”  " Three  Wise 
Men,”  “ Three  Men  in  a Boat.”  Now 
comes  she  who  signs  herself  “ Three 
Asterisks,”  in  the  March  Alumni 
Magazine.  I’m  glad  she  wrote.  She’s 
both  right  and  wrong — mostly  the  lat- 
ter to  my  way  of  thinking.  But  she’s 
right  enough  to  warrant  some  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  repsonsible 
for  operating  Oberlin  College. 

Miss  Asterisk’s  thesis  (my  guess  is 
that  she  isn’t  a home  builder  with  a 
family  of  youngsters  to  rear)  seems 
to  be  threefold:  that  Oberlin  does  not 
try  to  attract  gifted  girls,  that  leader- 
ship isn’t  trained  into  the  girls  that 
do  come,  and  that  there  are  no  “ dis- 
tinguished women  on  the  faculty  and 
trustees.”  I believe  she’s  right  on  all 
three.  I won’t  worry  about  her  first 
point  for  I believe  the  type  that 
reaches  Oberlin  for  collegiate  work 
is  above  the  average,  even  though  per- 
haps not  gifted.  But  in  her  second 
and  third  points  I’m  interested.  I 
don’t  believe  Oberlin  teaches  her 
girls  the  right  things,  and  there  are 
no  distinguished  women  on  the  Ober- 
lin faculty.  But  on  these  points  Ober- 
lin probably  measures  up  to  the  aver- 
age college,  even  of  the  East.  Cer- 
tainly the  number  of  “distinguished” 
women  available  for  college  positions 
is  pretty  limited.  One  thinks  of  Jane 
Addams,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Julia 
Lathrop  and  others.  But  these  aren’t 
available.  Most  of  us  would  have 
difficulty  even  nominating  a “dis- 
tinguished woman”  for  a faculty  po- 
sition, to  say  nothing  of  knowing  she 
would  accept  if  elected. 

What  I’m  afraid  of  is  that  Miss 
Asterisk  wants  Oberlin  women,  both 
faculty  and  graduates,  some  of  them 
at  least,  to  be  famous.  Distinguished 
means  famous  in  a degree.  That 
doesn’t  bother  me  at  all.  Why,  a few 
years  ago  an  Oberlin  man  made  an 
effort  to  write  up  various  Oberlin 
women  graduates  who  had  been  out 
some  time  and  made  their  mark. 
Those  chosen  for  the  roll  of  honor 
were  women  who  had  done  creditably 
some  specific  social,  educational  or 
religious  job,  but  they  were  of  the 
husbandless,  childless  species  who 
were  not  functioning  as  women  but 
as  mutants. 

If  Oberlin’s  objective  is  to  be  the 
nurture  of  the  hybrid  instead  of  the 
prevailing  type,  then  my  argument  is 
vain,  but  I maintain  that  Oberlin  will 
fulfill  our  demands  upon  her  if  she 


selects  her  girls  with  as  much  care 
as  possible,  trains  them  as  women 
(and  not  as  social  and  religious  re- 
formers), and  sends  them  out  to  do 
their  logical  part  of  the  world’s 
work. 

A woman  doesn’t  have  to  break 
into  the  newspapers  in  order  to  be 
doing  her  job  with  distinction.  The 
only  two  Oberlin  women  whose  pic- 
tures I remember  ever  having  seen 
in  the  newspapers  were  girls  from 
my  own  student  generation  in  whom 
no  one  could  take  a large  measure  of 
pride,  either  while  in  school  or  for 
the  causes  that  brought  them  into  the 
limelight  later. 

No,  sir,  the  objectives  that  should 
be  held  up  before  Oberlin  girls  should 
not  be  such  as  to  make  them  forget 
or  be  ashamed  of  their  sex,  but  just 
the  reverse.  I am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in 
the  contest  among  Boston  school 
teachers  for  the  best  essay  in  reply 
to  the  question,  “Who  is  the  greatest 
woman  of  history?  ” Here  is  her  an- 
swer : 

“ The  greatest  woman  of  history  is 
the  wife  of  a man  of  moderate  means 
who  does  her  own  cooking,  washing, 
ironing,  sewing,  and  who  brings  up  a 
family  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  useful 
members  of  society,  and  finds  time 
for  intellectual  improvement.  This 
woman  is  well  known.  She  lives  in 
many  communities  and  in  the  hearts 
of  many  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
had  their  chance  in  life  through  her 
efforts  and  guidance.” 

Given  that  as  a girl’s  noblest  ob- 
jective, add  to  it  the  opportunity  for 
study  such  as  Oberlin  could  offer,  de- 
sign the  curriculum  specifically  so  as 
to  enrich  the  student’s  natural  capa- 
bility in  the  art  of  home-making  and 
child-rearing,  and  Oberlin  will  have 
turned  a mighty  big  trick  in  world 
service.  If  here  and  there  a girl  grad- 
uate prefers  to  go  into  social,  educa- 
tional or  religious  work,  very  good. 
She  will  be  the  better  for  having  fol- 
lowed through  an  educational  pro- 
gram adapted  to  her  sex  than  to 
break  away  from  it  upon  graduation 
from  high  school. 

I don’t  object  to  allowing  a girl, 
or  even  encouraging  a certain  type 
of  girl,  perhaps,  to  turn  away  from 
woman’s  logical  job  in  the  world, 
and  do  something  else.  Not  a bit.  I 
have  boasted  my  early  conversion  to 
woman  suffrage  and  other  expressions 
of  her  emancipation.  But  women  are 
still  women,  and  if  this  civilization 


is  to  be  maintained  either  our  women 
must  remain  women,  or  we  must 
have  synthetic  babies.  The  American 
home  is  in  danger.  If  this  disinte- 
gration comes,  the  blame  will  have 
to  be  put  squarely  up  to  the  American 
woman.  The  American  man  wants  and 
will  fight  for  his  home.  It’s  up  to 
the  American  woman  to  come  across. 
Oberlin,  catering  to  more  women  than 
men,  should  be  a leader  in  the  move- 
ment for  “The  New  Feminism.” 

Miss  Asterisk  is  good.  I like  her. 
I like  to  have  her  step  up  with  her 
testimony.  And  Oberlin  should  profit. 
But  I should  probably  differ  with  her 
on  her  statement  that  “not  one  Ober- 
lin woman  had  done  anything  worth 
mentioning”  in  the  last  fifty  years.  I 
know  one  who  has.  To  be  sure,  she 
lives  on  Main  Street,  but  she  is  one 
of  the  straightest  thinkers  in  her 
town  of  some  60,000  people.  Besides 
rearing  three  children  and  doing  all 
her  own  work,  even  to  baking  her 
own  bread,  she  is  an  officer  in  sev- 
eral clubs,  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  president  of 
her  church  missionary  society,  Sun- 
day School  teacher,  etc.,  ad  libitum. 
She  gives  her  children  music  lessons, 
directs  their  education  in  and  out  of 
school,  carries  her  end  of  many,  many 
many  camping  tours  each  summer,  is 
a clever  fisherman,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  I would  say  that  such  a program 
of  responsibilities  and  accomplish- 
ments was  “ worth  mentioning,”  and 
there  are  thousands  of  Oberlin  women 
graduates  making  the  same  high  con- 
tribution to  their  generation. 

What,  for  heaven’s  sake,  must  a 
woman  do  to  qualify  as  a distin- 
guished woman,  according  to  Miss 
Asterisk?  Too  many  women  think 
that  if  they  are  not  breaking  into  the 
public  print  either  as  a writer  or 
doer  of  unique  things,  they  are  fail- 
ures. The  sooner  they  get  this  out 
of  their  heads,  the  sooner  will  Amer- 
ica’s most  sacred  institution — the 
home — be  safe  from  disintegration. 

It  looks  to  me  like  Oberlin’s  job. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  Morris,  ’09. 


School  of  Theology  Com- 
mencement 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Vinson,  president  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  will  de- 
liver the  address  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology May  19.  An  alumni  supper  will 
follow  the  Commencement. 
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“Swede”  Writes 

One  of  the  most  thoughful  students 
in  Oberlin  left  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  his  sophomore  year-.  He 
had,  previous  to  coming  to  college, 
been  at  sea.  On  leaving  Oberlin  he 
wrote  as  follows : 

To  Anyone  Who  May  Ask  “Why?” 

Under  the  auspices  of  Shallow 
superficiality,  my  soul,  or  what  con- 
veniently may  he  called  my  soul,  has 
been  flattened  to  a plastic  mass, 
which,  merely  touching  the  surfaces, 
wraps  itself  loosely  around  the  peaks 
of  lessons  and  obvious  duties. 

I was  interested  in  football  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  debate  and  writ- 
ing and  social  life,  etc.,  and  I -svas 
also  interested  in  my  studies.  For- 
getting, or  rather  neglecting,  the 
truth  “ that  one  cannot  well  serve 
two  (several!  masters”  I went  out 
for  activities  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. My  studies  were  also  done 
with  “ more  or  less  success,”  I was 
a “good”  student  and  fellow  in  gen- 
eral; people  liked  me,  but  no  one 
pierced  beneath  my  surface.  After  a 
while  I found  myself  playing  football 
only  to  make  the  team;  the  beautiful 
sport  of  the  game  was  lost  in  the 
method;  I studied  only  to  get  my 
lessons,  not  the  subject;  in  the  Y- 
work  I barely  did  justice  to  the  old 
ruts;  I cared  for  debating  only  enough 
to  get  by;  I went  to  dances  and 
movies  only  to  forget  myself,  and 
everything  threatened  to  assume  the 
color  of  tepid  indifference.  But  peo- 
ple thought  I was  a good  man.  Like 
some  fools  I did  not  bury  myself  in 
study  at  the  expense  of  student  af- 
fairs, like  other  crazy  ones  I did  not 
sacrifice  my  studies  for  an  all-ab- 
sorbing program  of  activities.  But, 
the  craziest  thing  I could  do,  spread- 
ing myself  thin  over  several  fields, 
was  considered  a sane  way  of  living. 
I haven’t  thought  out  a single  prob- 
lem thoroughly,  I have  done  extreme- 
ly little  reading,  less  thinking,  and 
hardly  any  writing,  the  "activities” 
that  caused  me  to  come  to  school! 
The  fact  that  I am  not  different  from 
others  in  that  respect  is  no  excuse,  or 
consolation,  or  explanation,  or 
reason  for  compromise.  Hell,  no! 
It  only  opens  up  the  hateful  vista  of 
conformity.  Hell,  Yes!!  - - - and  my 
soul  is  tired  of  brick  and  stone  and 
the  rumble  of  professors’  voices  and 
the  eternal  platitudes  of  students 
about  “ men’s  life  ” in  Oberlin.  I 
close  my  eyes,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  and  I wander  in  rev- 


eries and  linger  here  and  there  and 
I see  ....  far  away  under  a cloudy 
sky  a ship  surging  through  angry 
waters  before  a young  gale.  At  the 
wheel,  engaged  in  the  sporting  task 
of  steering  two  thousand  tons  of  steel 
before  the  wind,  stands  a young  man. 
The  wind  is  playing  in  his  hair,  his 
bare  arms  are  wetted  by  spindrift, 
and  no  talcum  powder  smirches  his 
cheeks.  His  mind  is  not  occupied  by 
the  “mechanistic  conception”  or  “ir- 
regular verbs,”  and  it  is  not  stuffed 
with  “college  humor,”  but  he  is  liv- 
ing a life.  His  blood  runs  briskly, 
his  grip  on  the  spokes  is  sure,  his 
eyes  express  a happiness  that  comes 
not  from  many  books,  but  from  doing 
what  he  likes  best  of  all  things.  He 
lives,  he  lives  intensely.  He  is  MAN 
LIVING.  — And  I?  “Oh,  Lord!  I 
wish  that  I were  there!” 

K.  Erhard  Rostpund. 


Suggest  a Gray  Scholar 

The  Gray  Scholarship  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
of  suitable  candidates  for  next  year’s 
scholarship. 

According  to  the  statement  when 
the  scholarship  fund  was  projected, 
such  candidates  should  be  of  high 
average  talent,  all  around  ability, 
have  the  gift  of  leadership,  quiet 
strength  of  character,  attractiveness 
of  personality  and  in  need  of  finan- 
cial aid.  Any  alumnus  knowing  of 
such  a boy  in  his  community  is  asked 
to  send  word  about  him  to  Alumni 
Secretary  Olmstead,  who  will  submit 
the  data  received  to  the  Gray  Schol- 
arship Committee. 


Represent  Oberlin 

The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new 
site  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Baton  Rouge  are  to  occur 
April  30,  May  1 and  2.  Oberlin  will 
be  represented  by  Dr.  James  P. 
O’Brien,  ’84,  D.B.  '87,  president  of 
Straight  College. 

Francis  M.  Dolan,  ex-’05,  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  represented  Oberlin  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  at  the  University 
of  Miami  in  February. 

At  the  inauguration  of  President 
Frederic  Rutherford  Hamilton  at 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pe- 
oria, 111.,  March  12,  Oberlin  was  rep- 
resented by  Professor  Wm.  F.  Bent- 
ley, C.  ’83,  Director  of  Music  at  Knox 
College. 


Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
John  Frederick  Ober- 
lin’s  Death 

Oberlin  is  to  be  represented  at  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  after  whom 
Oberlin  College  was  named. 

On  the  receipt  of  two  invitations 
from  France,  college  officials  have 
asked  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton, 
who  is  at  present  studying  in  Ger- 
many, to  represent  this  institution  at 
the  celebration,  which  will  be  held  at 
Le  Ban  de  la  Roche  this  summer.  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Miller,  also  abroad  at 
this  time,  has  been  asked  to  act  as 
an  additional  Oberlin  delegate  at  the 
exercises. 

The  anniversary  also  will  be  cele- 
brated in  Oberlin  early  in  June,  ac- 
cording to  college  officials. 

The  invitations  received  by  Ober- 
lin College  came  from  Pastor  Herzog, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  original  Ober- 
lin church  at  Waldersbach,  Alsace, 
and  from  the  Comite  Protestant 
Francais. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  fac- 
ulty, through  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  college,  the  student  body,  and 
and  the  town  of  Oberlin,  in  securing 
a commemorative  gift  of  $200  which 
would  cover  the  cost  of  installing 
electric  lights  in  the  Waldersbach 
church  and  also  provide  for  two  new 
oak  doors  in  the  Belmont  church,  an 
annex  of  the  original  Waldersbach 
church. 


Dr.  R.  A.  Millikan  to  be 
Commencement  Speaker 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  of  the  class 
of  1891  is  to  be  the  Commencement 
speaker  next  June.  Dr.  Millikan,  al- 
ready an  international  figure,  since 
receiving  the  Noble  Prize  in  1923,  is 
even  more  widely  known  now  because 
of  his  discovery  last  fall  of  high  fre- 
quency rays  of  cosmic  origin,  called 
by  his  fellow  physicists  the  “ Millikan 
Rays.”  These  ultra-X-rays  have  such 
penetrative  power  that  they  will  pass 
through  six  feet  of  solid  lead  before 
they  are  extinguished.  The  possible 
uses  of  the  rays  are  still  undiscovered, 
but  certain  it  is  that  they  will  be  ul- 
timately turned  to  man’s  advantage 
just  as  electricity,  X-rays  and  other 
great  discoveries  have  been.  The  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Millikan’s  address  in  Ober- 
lin has  not  yet  been  announced. 
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Freshman  Honor  List 

The  freshman  honor  list  for  the 
first  semester  includes  the  names  of 
ten  per  cent  of  the  class  with  the 
highest  scholarship  grades,  or  38 
members,  three  students  having  been 
tied  for  thirty-sixth  place. 

To  Eleanor  Elizabeth  Buck  of  Mor- 
ris. 111.,  goes  the  honor  of  having  se- 
cured the  highest  scholarship  aver- 
age. 

Katherine  M.  Denims  of  Bellevue, 
Pa.,  received  the  second  highest  aver- 
age. 

Of  the  ten  who  received  the  high- 
est honors  in  scholarship  among  the 
first  year  students,  eight  are  women 
and  two  men. 

Following  is  the  complete  honor 
list.  (*)  Indicates  one  of  the  high- 
est ten: 

Anna  Harris  Arnold,  Northfield, 
Minn.,  Central  High  School. 

Ruth  Merthe  Bailey,  Elyria,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

•Eleanor  Elizabeth  Buck,  Morris, 
111,  High  School. 

Louise  Bell  Coates,  Brecksville, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Walter  Harold  Delaplane,  Toledo, 
Scott  High  School. 

•Katherine  McKallip  Demms,  Belle- 
vue, Pa.,  High  School. 

Alfred  Winship  Downes,  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Norman  Elliott,  Salamanca,  N.  Y., 
High  School. 

Elizabeth  Ross  Foley,  Hamilton,  N. 
Y.,  High  School. 

William  Paul  Gilbert,  Centerburg, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

•Marian  Edith  Goar,  Frankfort, 
Ind,.  High  School. 

William  Clark  Helmbold,  Brook- 
line, Mass.,  High  School. 

John  Seville  Higgins,  London,  Eng- 
land, Beaufoy  Technical  Insitute. 

Geraldine  Julia  Hopkins,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Waite  High  School. 

•Ann  Marie  Hoskin,  Akron,  Ohio, 
West  High  School. 

Gertrude  Fisher  Jacob,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Glenville  High  School. 

•Harold  Edward  Jantz,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Jillard,  Nyack,  N. 
Y.,  High  School. 

Anne  Louise  Jones,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

Andrew  Hidejiro  Kato,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Mission  High  School. 

•Martha  Eskridge  Lee,  Shanghai, 
China,  American  School. 

Marie  Averill  Linn,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
West  High  School. 


John  McGill,  Jr.,  Avalon,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

Elizabeth  Mossman,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  Horace  Mann  School. 

Arthur  Laurence  Muir,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Fishburne  Military  School. 

Faith  Peirce,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  High 
School. 

Helen  Pamelia  Rawden,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Harriet  Elizabeth  Schindler,  War- 
ren, Pa.,  High  School. 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Schmid,  Erie, 
Pa.,  Central  High  School. 

Stuart  Leeson  Schoff,  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  High  School. 

Dorothy  Juanita  Shaw,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Helen  Agatha  Snover,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Waite  High  School. 

•Eleanor  Carothers  Springer,  Sandy 
Lake,  Pa.,  High  School. 

•Mildred  Ella  Stanyon,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  High  School. 

•Thelma  Odessa  Stevens,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

•Alfred  George  Trump,  Jr.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Josephine  Vance,  Beloit,  Kans., 
High  School. 

Lina  Beatrice  Yeager,  Stoneboro, 
Pa.,  High  School. 


Purchase  Homes 

Professor  Frank  H.  Shaw  has  pur- 
chased what  was  the  home  for  many 
years  of  Charles  W.  Morrison  at  290 
Elm  Street;  Professor  Alfred  P.  Lo- 
throp  has  purchased  the  former  home 
of  Professor  E.  G.  Sweet  at  279  Elm 
Street;  Professor  James  H.  Hall  has 
taken  the  Sherrer  property  at  151 
Forest  Street;  Professor  Arthur  S. 
Kimball  has  sold  his  home  at  132 
Elm  Street  to  Harrison  G.  Behr,  '08; 
the  Kindergarten  Training  School 
purchased  the  former  home  of  Pro- 
fessor Maynard  M.  Metcalf  at  128 
Forest  Street. 

A new  house  has  been  built  by 
Frank  Tobin  at  the  corner  of  Elm 
and  Cedar  Streets,  his  former  house 
at  221  Elm  Street  being  occupied  by 
Professor  Paul  N.  MacEachron.  As- 
sistant Professor  Mabel  Eldred  pur- 
chased the  Carpenter  house  at  158 
Elm;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Wright  has  sold  her 
property  at  82  Elmwood  Place  to  As- 
sistant Professor  H.  H.  Thornton. 
Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead, 
is  living  at  263  Oak  Street,  property 
he  purchased  from  M.  D.  Sperry. 


Fairfield  Lectures  at  Beloit 

Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Schools, 
who  is  on  furlough  in  this  country, 
gave  the  Porter  Missionary  Lectures 
at  Beloit  College  March  17-21,  1926. 
His  general  subject  was  “New  Bottles 
in  Old  China;  or  Present  Day  Mission 
Policies  in  China.”  The  subjects  of 
the  individual  lectures  were: 

I.  “The  New  Wine  and  the  Old 
Bottles.” 

II.  “ The  Development  of  Chinese 
Nationalism.” 

III.  “Chinese  Nationalism  and  the 
Adolescent  Chinese  Church.” 

IV.  . “ Decreasing  Mission  and  In- 
creasing Church.” 

V.  “An  American  College  at  Work 
in  China.”  (Oberlin  in  Shansi.) 

VI.  “What  Has  Christianity  to 
Offer  China?  ” 

Mr.  Fairfield  then  went  east  on  a 
speaking  trip.  He  was  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C-,  March  25  to  April  4, 
Philadelphia  the  5th  and  6th,  New 
York  the  8th,  Boston  the  9th  and  10th. 


Former  Matron  Dies 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Ella  Irene  Mor- 
rison, at  her  home  in  Oberlin,  March 
5,  will  recall  to  two  decades  of  Ober- 
lin students,  a decidedly  business- 
like but  friendly  and  sympathetic 
matron. 

Ella  Merwin  was  brought  up  in 
Oberlin  and  attended  the  preparatory 
department  in  1875-6  and  then  went 
away  to  teach  school.  While  thus 
occupied  she  met  Burr  T.  Morrison, 
who  had  studied  in  Oberlin  in  ’67-’68. 
They  were  married  and  shortly  re- 
turned to  Oberlin,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  with  H.  H. 
Barnard. 

After  Mr.  Morrison’s  death  in  1884, 
Mrs.  Morrison  became  matron,  first 
at  100  Elm  Street,  and  later  at  137 
Elm,  which  she  remodeled  into  one 
of  the  largest  girls’  dormitories  in 
town,  and  in  this  position  touched 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  students.  In 
1906,  she  retired  as  matron  and  a few 
years  later  opened  up  Elmwood  Place, 
a small  tract  at  the  rear  of  137  Elm 
Street,  which  has  become  an  attract- 
ive court.  Her  daughter,  Myrna,  of 
the  college  class  of  ’04,  now  Mrs.  John 
I-I.  Angle,  of  3305  Edgerton  Place, 
Baltimore,  survives  her. 


Commencement  Dates — June  11  to  14 
Your  friends  will  be  looking  for  you. 
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Book  Reviews 

Increasing  Values  in  Jesus.  By  the 
Rev.  Quincy  Lamartine  Dowd 
(Oberlin,  A.B.  1870).  Stratford 
Co.,  Boston.  $2.00.  1925. 

If  the  author  of  this  book  were  not 
well  known  as  one  of  the  oldest 
alumni  of  Oberlin,  one  would  never 
guess  it  in  reading  this  thoroughly 
modern  volume.  Its  enthusiasm  sug- 
gests perennial  youth.  Its  original 
insights,  its  progressive  religious 
thinking,  its  vivid  and  pungent  liter- 
ary expression  all  suggest  that  it 
must  be  the  product  of  the  writer’s 
most  productive  years,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  nearly  eighty. 

It  is  not  just  another  volume  in  the 
long  list  of  theologies  about  Jesus, 
though  there  is  much  of  wholesome 
theology  in  it.  It  is  modern  in  its 
emphasis  upon  social  religion  rather 
than  speculative  theology,  and  quite 
true  to  the  spirit  of  Oberlin.  Though 
beginning  with  a fine  appreciation  of 
Jesus  as  a mystic  with  a wonderful 
imaginative  power,  he  quickly  takes 
us  into  the  realm  of  “ Jesus’  invest- 
ments in  human  brotherhood,”  and 
discusses  with  fine  clarity  the  influ- 
ence of  Jesus  upon  the  world’s  social 
consciousness.  The  author’s  sense  of 
real  piety  is  intensely  practical. 

It  takes  careful  reading  to  discover 
the  relevancy  of  some  of  the  chapter 
topics  and  the  underlying  unity  of 
the  book.  A brief  chapter  on  “Pur- 
gatory Values”  seems  a queer  inter- 
ruption in  so  vital  a discussion  of  the 
world  that  now  is!  Some  chapters 
are  so  brief  as  to  be  merely  sketchy; 
and  we  are  rather  glad  that  he  merely 
sketches  his  thought  of  the  interme- 
diate state.  But  we  readily  forgive 
this  lapse  when  we  read  his  discovery 
of  a “youth  movement”  in  Jesus’  cam- 
paign in  Galilee.  It  shows  us  how, 
in  spite  of  his  age,  our  author  has 
fingered  the  throbbing  pulse  of  his 
adolescent  contemporaries. 

There  is  no  monotony  in  the  book, 
but  continual  surprises  as  it  jars  us 
out  of  the  commonplace.  There  is  a 
fine  skill  in  the  use  of  literary  allus- 
ion and  poetical  quotation.  There  is 
much  of  the  warmth  of  genuine  re- 
ligious experience,  vitalizing  the  dis- 
cussion of  practical  human  problems 
of  sin,  labor,  politics,  suffering,  as 
the  author  runs  the  gamut  of  life.  As 
is  true  of  many  a greater  and  more 
pretentious  volume,  its  chief  worth- 
fulness  is  its  stimulus  to  thinking 
and  the  sensing  of  life  values.  It  is 
strikingly  suggestive.  Though  the 
book  is  seldom  “ preachy,”  many  a 


minister  will  find  in  it  the  germ  of 
many  an  inspiring  message  on  the 
love  of  God,  the  quest  of  truth  and 
the  zest  for  living  and  serving  in  this 
intensely  human  age. 

G.  Walter  Fiske. 

Historical  Development  of  the  New 
York  State  High  School  Sys- 
tem. By  Walter  J.  Gifford,  ’07. 

This  book  is  a detailed  study  of 
the  development  of  New  York  high 
schools,  with  an  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  workings  of  the  state  sys- 
tem in  which  these  were  organized. 
Exhaustive  data  have  been  secured 
with  respect  to  the  admission  and 
classification  of  high  school  work, 
the  distribution  of  state  moneys,  ex- 
aminations and  syllabi  in  high  school 
studies,  annual  school  reports  and 
state  supervision.  These  facts  have 
been  carefully  treated  and  inter- 
preted, and  additional  light  thrown 
upon  the  high  school  movement 
throughout  the  country.  Original 
sources  have  been  freely  drawn  upon. 

The  study  is  a real  contribution  to 
the  existing  knowledge  of  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States. 

E.  L.  Larson. 


Isabel  Bacon  Helps  Establish 
New  School 

Isabel  C.  Bacon,  ’09,  is  now  in 
Prance  assisting  the  French  govern- 
ment in  establishing  a school  of  train- 
ing for  retail  store  workers.  Miss 
Bacon  has  recently  been  a special 
agent  for  retail  education  with  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  or- 
ganization has  loaned  her  to  the 
French  government  for  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  work. 

The  new  French  school  is  being 
modelled  after  the  Prince  School  in 
Boston,  of  which  Miss  Bacon  is  a 
graduate,  and  with  which  she  has 
been  closely  associated  for  a number 
of  years.  The  Ecole  Technique  de 
Vente  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Paris  and 
will  be  conducted  in  two  sections;  for 
the  training  of  store  employees  and 
for  the  training  of  educational  di- 
rectors and  personnel  workers  for  re- 
tail stores.  Mile.  Louli  Sarnia  is  the 
director  of  the  new  school.  She  was 
in  the  United  States  last  year,  com- 
missioned by  the  French  government 
to  make  a survey  of  retail  training 
courses.  She  here  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Bacon  and  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and,  upon  her  return  to  France, 


asked  that  Miss  Bacon  be  invited  to 
come  to  Paris. 

Miss  Bacon  started  in  retail  work 
in  1911  with  the  Halle  Brothers’ 
store  in  Cleveland.  After  her  experi- 
ence in  a variety  of  store  activities, 
she  was  selected  by  the  management 
to  be  sent  to  the  Prince  School  of 
Education  for  Store  Service  in  Bos- 
ton, to  be  trained  to  do  educational 
work  for  Halle  Brothers.  She  re- 
turned to  the  store  for  a period  of 
three  years.  In  January,  1915,  she 
was  appointed  as  a director  of  sales- 
manship in  the  high  and  continua- 
tion schools  in  Boston.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Vocational 
Act,  she  was  appointed  to  a position 
on  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  Her  work  has  taken  her 
into  every  state  in  the  Union,  pro- 
moting various  phases  of  educational 
work  for  employees  in  retail  stores. 
Along  with  her  business  career,  she 
has  continued  her  musical  study,  hav- 
ing sung  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and 
other  cities. 


March  One  in  Cleveland 

With  an  evening  program  running 
from  six  to  twelve,  the  Cleveland 
alumni  held  forth  at  the  Hotel  Hol- 
lenden  March  first.  It  was  called  the 
biennial  dinner  and  was  sponsored 
by  Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  The  serious  part  of  the 
program,  aside  from  the  dinner 
proper,  was  given  by  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graves,  president  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
spoke  on  college  training  for  leader- 
ship. 

The  Dramatic  Club  from  Oberlin 
gave  “ Thursday  Evening,”  a one-act 
comedy  by  Christopher  Morley,  and 
the  audience  felt  very  much  at  home. 

Orchestra  music  during  the  recep- 
tion and  dinner  and  for  dancing  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter 
Logan  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Orpheus  Male  Chorus, 
which  won  the  Eisteddfod  in  Wales 
in  1924,  enraptured  all  with  their 
superb  singing. 

“ Colleges  today  must  use  more  dis- 
crimination in  selecting  material  and 
they  must  train  this  material,”  stated 
Dr.  Graves.  He  said,  “Natural  evo- 
lution is  too  slow.  We  must  set  out 
to  form  an  aristocracy  of  not  neces- 
sarily intelligence  but  of  service." 
“ More  discrimination  in  mating 
would  help  raise  the  level  of  men.” 
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New  Scholarships 

The  first  Guggenheim  scholarships 
are  to  become  effective  in  the  fall  of 
1926,  according  to  the  announcement 
just  made  by  the  John  Simon  Gug- 
genheim Memorial  Foundation.  This 
foundation  was  established  by  United 
States  Senator  and  Mrs.  Guggenheim 
in  memory  of  their  son, — “ In  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
and  the  practice  of  the  arts  and  pro- 
fessions in  the  United  States,  to  fos- 
ter research,  and  to  provide  for  the 
cause  of  better  international  under- 
standing.” 

Forty  or  fifty  scholarships,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  awarded  for  study 
abroad.  It  offers  to  both  men  and 
women,  single  or  married,  opportuni- 
ties for  advanced  study  and  research 
in  any  field  of  knowledge,  and  for  the 
development  of  unusual  talent  in  any 
of  the  fine  arts,  including  music. 
Each  scholarship  will  normally  carry 
a stipend  of  ?2500.  Oberlin  alumni 
wishing  to  do  advanced  study,  can 
procure  further  information  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Guggenheim  Foundation, 
Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Alumni  Secretaries  Meet 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries 
and  Alumni  Magazines  Associated  is 
to  be  held  at  Ohio  State  University, 
April  15-17.  Special  speakers,  such 
as  President  Little  of  Michigan,  and 
Garfield  of  Williams,  and  Professor 
W.  J.  Newlin  of  Amherst,  are  on  the 
program,  but  the  bulk  of  the  secre- 
taries’ time  will  be  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  practical  problems  of 
their  work.  The  right  relationship  of 
alumni  and  athletics  will  occupy  the 
time  of  one  session,  the  subject  be- 
ing treated  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Hall,  chair- 
man of  the  Football  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Major  John  L.  Griffith,  Athletic 
Commissioner  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence, Dr.  Johfi  W.  Wilce,  secretary  of 
the  National  Football  Coaches’  Asso- 
ciation, Professor  C.  W.  Kennedy  of 
Princeton,  and  Mr.  Romeyn  Berry, 
graduate  manager  of  Athletics  at 
Cornell. 


Range  of  Interests  in  Class 
of  1925  is  Large 

Teaching  is  the  most  popular  occu- 
pation with  the  members  of  the  Ober- 
lin class  of  ’25,  a fact  revealed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments.  Second  in 
prominence  is  the  desire  for  gradu- 
ate study  and  vocational  training. 


The  following  list  was  published  in 
the  “News  Bulletin”  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Information,  New  York,  as 
an  example  of  good  occupational  dis- 
tribution : 


Oberlin  Graduates 


1925 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Business  and  Finance  .... 

6 

2 

8 

Education  

14 

71 

85 

Farming  

1 

0 

1 

Industry  

14 

2 

16 

Laboratory  work  (medical) 

0 

1 

1 

Library  work  

0 

1 

1 

Museum  work  

0 

4 

4 

Social  work  

2 

3 

5 

Travel  

0 

1 

1 

At  Home  

0 

20 

20 

Desiring  position  

1 

4 

5 

Indeterminate  

6 

32 

38 

Graduate  study  and  voca- 
tional training  

32 

37 

69 

Seven  of  the  men  and  nine  of  the 
women  who  are  doing  graduate  study 
have  graduate  assistantships. 


Thinks  Athlete  can  be  Found 
by  Psychology 

“ Determination  is  the  basis  of 
man’s  physique,”  declares  Professor 
A.  V.  Hill  of  London.  He  states  that 
the  real  athlete  may  be  discovered  by 
a psychological  examination  of  the 
prospect.  This  examination  should 
determine  how  far  a man  can  exert 
himself  without  exhaustion. 

A study  of  the  person’s  ability  to 
supply  oxygen  to  his  body  will  re- 
veal his  strength.  Professor  Hill 
has  discovered  what  he  thinks  is  the 
amount  of  exertion  expended  by  each 
liter  of  oxygen  inhaled. 

Many  men,  who  have  a perfect 
physique  and  are  wonderful  pros- 
pects, too  often  fail  because  they  lack 
determination.  Four  qualifications 
for  success  are  aggressiveness,  obe- 
dience, concentration  and  determina- 
tion, the  London  Professor  says. 


Booth  Heads  New  Club 

An  Oberlin  man  becomes  the  first 
executive  secretary  of  Chicago’s  new 
club,  exclusively  for  college  and  uni- 
versity men.  The  man  is  Raymond 
C.  Booth,  of  the  class  of  1912,  and 
the  club  'is  the  Collegiate  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. The  purpose  of  the  club,  as 
stated,  is  “ to  combine  the  activities 
and  interests  of  five  thousand  univer- 
sity men  in  Chicago  and  to  carry  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  this  group.” 
The  club  will  furnish  excellent  ac- 
commodations as  a city  club  and  at 
the  same  time  will  stand  as  a forum 
for  intercollegiate  thought  and  activ- 


ities, not  least  of  which  will  be  in 
the  realm  of  civic  affairs. 

The  present  location  of  the  club 
is  at  6 North  Michigan  Avenue.  A 
membership  campaign  is  now  under 
way  to  be  followed  shortly  by  a 
building  project. 


Harvard  Business  School  At- 
tracts Oberlin  Men 

Eight  graduates  of  Oberlin  are  now 
enrolled  in  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  according  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School.  They  are:  George  C.  Far- 

rell, '24,  Arthur  V.  Hook,  ’24,  Ken- 
neth D.  Hutchinson,  ’23,  George  H.  An- 
drews, ’23,  Nevin  E.  Balliet,  ’24,  Mil- 
lard F.  Fuller,  ’20,  Lin  Yu  Shen,  ’25, 
A.  G.  Wood,  ’22. 

Among  the  men  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  last  June  were  four  ■who 
took  their  degree  at  Oberlin  in  ’23 — 
R.  W.  Bosworth,  now  with  the  Union 
Trust  Co.,  Cleveland;  R.  H.  Emery, 
with  the  White  Motor  Company, 
Cleveland;  H.  C.  Hawley,  with  the 
C.  & G.  Cooper  Company,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio;  K.  R.  Telfer,  with  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  New  York 
City. 


Ask  More  Smoking  Privilege 

The  Men’s  Senate  tvants  smoking 
allowed  anywhere  in  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing or  about  town  aside  from  the  col- 
lege campus.  A recommendation  to 
this  effect  was  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  a student-faculty  commit- 
tee asked  to  consider  the  matter.  An 
increased  amount  of  smoking  by  the 
boys  has  been  noticeable  on  the 
streets  the  past  two  months. 


Calendar 

APRIL 

1-6— Spring  Recess 

6—  Golf  Club  Movie— Chapel 

7—  Classes  Begin 

8—  Artist  Recital— Clara  Storrs— Chapel 
10— Spring  Production— Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation 

13— Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra- 
Chapel 

16—  Better  Movie— Chapel 

Women’s  Debate— Oberlin  vs.  Woos- 
ter 

17—  Better  Movie— Chapel 
Men’s  Commons  Dance 

20— Science  Lecture- Professor  Grover 

22—  Artist  Recital— Farnham— Organist 

23—  Women’s  Debate— Ohio  Wesleyan— 

Men’s  Building 

27— Douglass  Chorus— Warner  Hall 
20— Olds  Public  Speaking  Contest- 
Freshmen 
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Oberlin  Woman’s  Club  of 
Chicago 

About  forty  women  attended  a 
luncheon  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Chicago  on  Saturday,  March 
6,  at  the  Women’s  City  Club.  The 
program  committee  had  successfully 
snared  Miss  Pinneo,  ’99,  as  she  made 
a brief  visit  in  Oak  Park  on  her  way 
from  Idaho  to  the  East.  We  looked 
with  admiration,  even  amazement,  at 
this  cheerful  looking  woman,  who 
hasn’t  even  forgotten  how  to  laugh, 
although  she  has  lived  through  the 
firing  of  Smyrna,  the  horrors  of  the 
refugees  in  Greece,  and  the  reestab- 
lishment of  her  school  in  Peiraeus. 
Not  only  is  the  school  carrying  on, 
but  graduates  are  making  creditable 
records  and  actually  taking  honors  in 
American  colleges! 


Chicago  Men 

The  Oberlin  Men’s  Club  of  Chicago 
is  now  holding  weekly  luncheons. 
These  get-togethers  are  Thursday 
noons  at  the  University  Club,  where 
a special  room  is  reserved  for  the 
Oberlin  men.  This  gives  a regular 
weekly  rendezvous  for  alumni  and 
former  students  of  Oberlin  who  live 
or  work  in  Chicago.  It  also  offers  to 
all  Oberlin  men  visiting  Chicago  an 
opportunity  to  meet  their  college 
friends.  Every  Oberlin  man,  regu- 
larly or  occasionally  in  Chicago,  is 
urged  to  drop  in  Thursday  noon  and 
meet  the  crowd. 


Frostilla  and  Frigidaire 

The  Oberlin  Association  in  South- 
ern California  holds  a luncheon  every 
month,  the  second  Saturday  noon,  at 
the  Garden  Cafe  of  the  Broadway  De- 
partment Store,  Los  Angeles.  A trus- 
tee, a former  or  present  professor,  a 
famous  alumnus  or  alumna  speaks 


and  college  songs  are  sung.  In  Feb- 
ruary Professor  Lynds  Jones  gave  his 
famous  lecture  on  “ Fording  a Conti- 
nent,” and  Trustee  Mark  Thomsen 
was  present  and  spoke.  On  February 
22nd,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Harry  Ford,  ’98, 
entertained  the  Oberlin  folk  at  their 
home,  which  was  decorated  with 
flowers  in  Oberlin  colors.  About  a 
hundred  were  present.  One  feature 
was  the  presentation  of  “ Frostilla 
and  Frigidaire,”  written  and  directed 
by  Mrs.  Bernice  Eastman  Johnston, 
cx-T4. 

Frostilla  and  Frigidaire 
A Three-quarter  Grand  Opera.  By 
Gounkoff  Wagcliini 
Place:  The  Kingdom  of  Cantilever 
Time:  Anytime 

Characters 

Corona,  ancient  nurse  of  Frostilla — 
Signora  Prattini 
Frostilla — Signora  Sargento 
Frigidaire — Signore  Sargento 
Dyanshine,  father  of  Frostilla — Sig- 
nore Weisonandoff 
Anaconda — Signor  Ainleyevski 
Queen  of  Cantilever — Signora  Boy- 
denani 

Capt.  Puritas  (of  H.R.M.S.) — Signore 
Bickfordio 

Villagers 

Signorina  Rice,  Signorina  Blair,  Sig- 
norina  Halversen,  Signora  Harri- 
son 

Staging  and  casting  under  direction 
of  Signora  Johnstoni 
Orchestra  under  direction  of  Signora 
Weisonandoff 


Dr.  Van  der  Pyl  in  Mexico 

Reverend  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl, 
pastor  of  United  Church,  Oberlin,  is 
a member  of  a commission  of  fifty 
business  and  professional  men  who 
are  to  visit  Mexico  in  April.  The 
commission  goes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  and  is  to  study  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  in  that 
country. 


New  York  Women 

Nearly  100  persons  were  present  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York,  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a Tea  at  the 
Women’s  University  Club,  Saturday 
afternoon,  February  27th.  Miss  Mar- 
guerite MacDonald,  a former  student 
of  the  Conservatory  and  now  a soloist 
at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  New  York 
City,  sang  a group  of  songs,  accom- 
panied on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hart.  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Associate 
Editor  of  “ The  Survey,”  in  charge  of 
the  Educational  Department,  gave  a 
very  interesting  and  stimulating  talk 
on  “ What’s  on  the  College  Student’s 
Mind?”  Dr.  Hart’s  remarks  were 
especially  timely  in  view  of  the 
study  which  the  Alumni  Committee 
on  “ How  May  the  College  Test  Its 
Product?  ” is  making.  Mrs.  Agnes 
Warner  Mastick,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  the  meeting  of  this  Com- 
mittee in  Oberlin,  gave  an  account  of 
what  has  so  far  been  accomplished. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Lee  Nichols  poured  during  the  social 
hour  which  followed.  Some  of  those 
present  were: 

Mrs.  Clara  Saxton  Rogers,  ’74 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  Nichols,  ’85 

Mrs.  Pauline  Lane  Wilson,  ’92 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green  Preble,  T6 

Miss  Marian  Root,  ’17 

Miss  Rhoda  E.  McCulloch,  ’10 

Mrs.  Helen  Chute  Lightner,  '02 

Mrs.  Maude  Doolittle,  ’91 

Mrs.  Lora  Hurd,  ’04 

Mrs.  Frances  Leffler  Youtz,  T9 

Mrs.  Grace  Springer  Forbes,  '20 

Miss  Nola  Westerfield,  ’22 

Miss  Agnes  Wilson,  ’24 

Mrs.  Catherine  Howard  Pusey,  ex-’23 

Miss  Louise  Wetzel,  ’25 

Mrs.  Ada  Belle  Travis  Johnston,  ’23 

Mrs.  Helen  Hill  Carruthers,  ’25 

Miss  Araxie  Hagopian,  ’25 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  af 
fair  were: 

Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  Chair- 
man, ’92 

Esther  C.  Andrews,  '12 
Esther  Robeson  Bowen,  ’ll 
Ruth  Johnson  Boyers,  ’07 
Beatrice  Doerscliuk,  ’06 
Kathleen  Ormsby,  T7 
Mabel  Thompson,  T2 
Clare  M.  Tousley,  ’ll 
Helen  Van  der  Pyl,  ’23 

It  is  expected  that  the  next  gath- 
ering of  the  Club  will  be  at  the  coun- 
try home  of  one  of  the  members 
sometime  in  May.  A nominating  com- 
mittee composed  of  Mabel  Thompson, 
Helen  Chute  Lightner  and  Kathleen 
Ormbsy  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  officers  at  this  spring 
meeting,  who  will  serve  for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


SPECIAL  LIMITED  PARTY  FOR 

SUMMER  TRAVEL  I IN  EUROPE 

65  DAYS,  $1000,  72  DAYS,  $1100 

Under  the  Business  Managment  of 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

Party  Organized  and  Conducted  by 
PROFESSOR  RUSSELL  P.  JAMESON 
Head  of  Department  of  French  and  Italian,  Oberlin  College 
162  South  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Itinerary  includes  English  and  Scottish  lakes,  Ayr,  Edinburgh,  York,  Lincoln, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  London,  Brussels,  Cologne,  scenic  trip  on  the  Rhine,  Hculelburg, 
Lucerne,  motor  over  Furka  and  Grimsel  passes,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Nice,  Avig- 
non,  Nimes,  Arles,  Paris. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


’C0— Amelia  Johnson  Hayes  died  at  her 
home  in  Chicago  last  August.  She  was 
the  widow  of  General  Philip  Cornelius 
Haves  of  the  same  class  and  had  made 
her  home  since  191G.  when  General  I-Iayes 
died,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Peairs  of  the  class  of  ’89.  Mrs.  Hayes 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  Johnson,  whose  home  was  In 
Oberlin  for  half  a century.  She  was  born 
in  Wakeman  In  1S40  and  was  married  in 
1865.  She  is  survived  by  one  brother, 
four  children,  six  grandchildren  and  one 
great  grandchild. 

Prep.  ’63-’64—  Hon.  A.  W.  Hopkins, 
Hillsdale  ’70,  passed  away  at  his  home  In 
Granville,  111.,  March  2nd.  He  lived  a 
long,  active  life,  distinguished  by  untir- 
ing efforts  toward  community  betterment. 
A farmer,  stockman,  and  banker,  he 
found  time  to  ably  serve  his  State  for 
three  terms  as  Representative  in  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature.  The  local  high  school 
which  bears  his  name  has,  in  large  meas- 
ure through  his  encouragement,  devel- 
oped into  a model  for  forward  looking 
high  schools.  Its  museum,  art  collections, 
and  program  for  community  activities 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  many  edu- 
cators. He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Hopkins 
and  his  two  children,  Mrs.  Geo,  R.  Bent 
(Eleanor  J.  Hopkins,  ’22)  of  Berea,  Ky., 
and  Joel  W.  Hopkins  of  Granville,  111. 

*65— Anson  Robbins  now  lives  at  6616 
Lcland  Way,  Hollywood.  So  far  as 
known,  he  is  the  only  living  member  of 
“ Co.  C,”  7th  Regiment,  O.  V.  I. 

’65— Maude  Little  Macy  of  Urbana,  111., 
died  January  16. 

'71— Emma  Patterson  of  Washngton, 
D.  C.,  died  in  September,  1925. 

T.  '75— George  J.  Webster  is  now  living 
with  his  son,  Dr.  G.  M.  Webster,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  Patton,  Calif.  Mr.  Webster’s  first  wife, 
Pamela  Norton,  ’65-’G7,  died  August  IS, 
1911.  Mr.  Webster  was  married  September 
30,  1914,  to  Miss  Mary  Taylor  of  Ply- 
mouth, WIs.,  who  died  April  9,  1923.  Mr. 
"\\  ebster  served  as  pastor  for  churches  in 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  one  year  for  the 
A.  M.  a.  in  Macon,  Ga.  The  church  which 
he  built  in  Loomis,  Calif.,  and  served  as 
pastor  for  one  year,  is  now  a strong 
church  and  self-supporting. 

<6— In  the  February  number  of  the 
magazine  In  the  Item  about  the  death  of 


Dr.  White,  Warren,  N.  Y.,  should  be  cor- 
rected to  Warren,  Pa. 

’77— Fanny  J.  Webster  has  spent  most 
of  her  life  teaching  for  the  A.  M.  A.  In 
various  parts  of  the  South.  She  now 
lives  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  at  1749  Sum- 
mit Avenue. 

Ex-’79— Jessie  Fay  Converse  died  at  her 
home  in  Paonia,  Colo.,  January  19,  of  can- 
cer. 

'80— Arthur  Lyon  of  Ligonier,  Ind.,  died 
at  his  home  on  March  2.  lie  is  survived 
by  Mrs.  Lyon  and  a son,  Graham. 

C.  ’82— Mrs.  Dan  Bradley  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  re- 
cent Women’s  Exposition,  Cleveland. 

’S4— Solon  P.  Powell  writes:  “I  am 

still  engaged  in  the  gardening  business. 
Am  succeeding  in  the  production  of  cel- 
ery, strawberries  and  two  or  three  other 
garden  Items.  Have  recently  built  a 
$5,000  house  on  the  little  farm  which  we 
till,  and  are  now  living  in  it.  The  farm 
adjoins  the  corporation  of  Findlay  and  is 
of  easy  access  to  any  of  .our  Oberlin 
friends  who  may  think  of  paying  us  a visit 
at  any  time  in  the  future.  My  wife  and 
I would  count  it  an  honor  to  entertain 
any  Oberlin  friends  who  can  find  time  to 
make  the  visit.  I might  say  further  that 
the  continuous  progress  the  world  is  mak- 
ing in  the  way  of  business,  transportation, 
means  of  communication,  etc.,  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  me  though  immured 
on  the  farm  as  I am.  Work  in  and  for 
the  church  and  the  betterment  of  the 
world  is  also  a matter  of  deep  concern 
to  me.” 

’86— The  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  conferring  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  science  and  master  of  educa- 
tion. They  already  had  the  privilege  of 
granting  the  bachelor  of  humanics,  mas- 
ter of  humanics,  bachelor  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  master  of  physical  education. 
Dr.  L.  L.  Doggett  Is  president  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Ex-’89— Dr.  Norman  Kerr  of  Chicago, 
died  March  8.  Mrs.  Iverr  was  Lottie  M. 
Austin,  who  finished  the  preparatory 
course  in  Oberlin  in  1SS5,  and  took  one 
year  of  college  work.  A son,  Kathel  Be- 
dortha  Kerr,  Is  in  the  present  freshman 
class  in  Oberlin. 

’89— F.  A.  Hazeltine,  having  resigned  as 
Divisional  Chief  of  General  Prohibition 


Agents,  is  again  publishing  the  South 
Bend  (Wash.)  Journal  with  his  son,  E.  T. 
Hazeltine,  ’21.  He  has  just  put  over  a 
basketball  league  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  county  and  will  follow  it  up  with 
a twilight  baseball  league  for  the  sum- 
mer, attendance  at  church  being  a requi- 
site for  playing.  Washington  is  so  far 
north  that  it  enjoys  long  twilights  and 
evening  games  are  possible.  It  is  hoped 
thereby  to  check  the  tendency  to  Sunday 
games. 

T.  *91— Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  has  re- 
cently published  fourteen  sketches  under 
the  title  “ The  Eternal  Hunger.”  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell,  $1.25.) 

’93— Caroline  Kelso  Russell  says  she  has 
been  very  busy  these  last  three  years,  do- 
ing her  part  as  a minister’s  wife  in  the 
transformation  of  the  Old  Rutgers  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  73rd  Street  and  Broad- 
way, New  York,  Into  a modern  up-to-date 
plant.  They  now  have  a new  church, 
with  a new  six-story  church  house,  and 
adequate  endowment  to  continue  work  for 
all  time. 

OBERLIN  is 
Not  OVERBUILT 

You  need  to  speak  early  to  get 
the  most  suitable  places.  Write 
now  your  needs  tor  next  year  and 
let  me  help  you  select  just  the 
house  or  apartment  you  need. 

1 even  have  a nice  chicken  farm 
on  the  edge  o£  town,  where  some 
one  can  make  a good  living  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a pleasant 
home. 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  West  College  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Unusually  pleasant  6-room  furnished 
apartment,  with  sleeping  porch  and 
balcony  for  summer,  available  June 
io.  Write  M.  L.  B.  Fuller,  59  West 
Vine  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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CLARE  M.  T O U S L E Y 

Oberlin  1911 

Wishes  to  Sublet  Her  New  York  Apartment 
( furnished ) 

224  E.  39th  St. 

New  York  City 

JUNE  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

Duplex  Apartment  of  Four  Large  Rooms,  Kitchen 
and  Bath  ami  Back-yard 
MAID  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

WALKING  DISTANCE  TO  SHOPPING  CENTER 
AND  THEATRE  DISTRICT 
$125  A MONTH  IF  RENTED  FOR  FOITR  MONTHS 
COMMUNICATE  DIRECT 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 

~ DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office,  2 Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res. 

43  3- W. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 
13  West  College  St. 
Oberlin 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  ra.,  2 to  5 p.  in. 


L.  H.  TRUFANT,  M.D. 

15  South  Main  St. 
Oberlin 

Telephone  583-K 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
THE  OBERLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo. 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


Ex-’94 — Dr.  Helen  Flint  is  physician  and 
fleld  worker  for  the  Louisiana  Children’s 
Home  Finding  Society.  Associated  with 
her  in  this  work  is  Alice  I.  Mosher, 
ex-’24. 

'98,  T.  '01— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  LeRoy 
(Rhoda  Clarke)  are  planning  to  come  to 
America  this  summer.  They  went  back 
to  Africa  in  1920  and  haven't  been  home 
since.  They  are  not  certain  where  they 
will  make  their  headquarters. 

Ex-'03— G.  Carroll  Ross  is  mayor  of 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  and  is  active  in  all 
public  affairs  of  his  city  and  state.  He 
is  also  serving  his  third  term  on  the 
Board  of  Education  in  South  Haven.  Mrs. 
Ross  was  Nellie  Robinson,  '02,  and  their 
oldest  daughter,  Marian,  expects  to  enter 
Oberlin  next  fall. 

T.  '03 — Paul  L.  Corbin  is  planning  to 
spend  the  summer  in  America.  He  arrives 
in  Vancouver  May  17  and  will  proceed  to 
Henry,  III,,  where  Mrs.  Corbin  and  the 
twins  have  been  spending  the  year  with 
her  father.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbin  will  be 
in  Oberlin  for  Commencement,  when  their 
daughter,  Annie,  graduates  from  college. 

'03 — E.  Allen  Lightner  is  active  in  com- 
munity work  at  his  home  in  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.  J.  Besides  keeping  up  his  in- 
terest in  music  as  choir  leader  and  di- 
rector of  the  Mountain  Lakes  Glee  Club, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  acts  as 
counsellor  or  leader  for  the  Mountain 
Lakes  group  of  the  Morris  County  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  boys  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Lightner  is  connected  with  the  secur- 
ity department  of  the  Fred  F.  French 
Companies,  350  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

'03— Cleaveland  R.  Cross  of  Cleveland, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Welfare  Fed- 
eration there  to  succeed  Fred  W.  Ramsey. 

’03— Harvey  K.  Heebner  is  planning  to 
go  to  China  with  Paul  L.  Corbin  when 
the  latter  returns  in  August,  to  visit  his 
sister,  Flora,  now  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  Shansi.  Mr.  and  Miss  Heebner 
will  later  return  to  America  by  way  of 
India  and  Europe. 

’04— Lousie  Griswold  spent  the  first  se- 
mester at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
completing  her  work  for  the  Master’s  de- 
gree in  English,  and  has  returned  to  her 
position  as  instructor  in  English  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  Her  study 
of  the  poetical  work  of  William  Ellery 
Leonard  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota. 

’04— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Frank  C.  Van 
Cleef  of  Akron  was  made  a director. 

’04— William  F.  Grail,  mayor  of  Lorain, 
has  appointed  his  wife  Public  Safety  Di- 
rector. She  Is  one  of  the  few.  if  not  the 
only  woman  safety  director  in  the  country. 

Ex-’Ou— Robert  M.  Case  has  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  Eustis,  Fla. 

’05— Harold  Risseli  has  been  success- 
fully practicing  law  in  New  York  City 
for  some  years,  with  office  at  120  Broad- 


GIBSON’S 

Where  you  and  I eat  in 
Oberlin 


way.  He  lias  devised  a new  short-hand 
system  on  which  he  has  written  a book 
and  which  has  great  possibilities. 

’00—  IUchard  H.  Long  has  recently  be- 
come department  manager  of  the  Central 
Fire  Agency,  with  office  at  92  William 
Street,  New  York  City. 

’0G— Roy  H.  Kinney  Is  now  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

96  Clara  I-Iusted  Wolfe,  who  spent  the 
fall  with  her  mother  in  Oberlin.  Is  now 
with  Mr.  Wolfe  at  St  Petersburg,  Fla., 
where  he  is  engaged  In  the  building  busi- 
ness. 

06— John  Elbert  Ely  is  a graduate  stu- 
dent this  year  in  Oberlin.  His  residence 
Is  in  Elyria. 

’0G— One  member  of  the  class  writes 
that  she  has  reduced  sixty  pounds  in  or- 
der to  he  in  shape  to  return  for  her  twen- 
tieth reunion.  It  is  hoped  that  not  all  the 
members  of  the  class  will  he  called  upon 
to  make  similar  sacrifice  hut  that  they 
will  make  whatever  other  ones  are  neees 
sary  in  order  to  get  to  Oberlin  in  June. 

C.  ’07— Louis  Rowland  appeared  on  the 
program  at  the  Kansas  State  Music  Teach- 
ers’ Association  held  at  Hayes,  Kans., 
the  last  of  February.  Iu  addition  to  play- 
ing an  accompaniment  for  Harold  Har- 
vey ’12,  he  gave  a group  of  original  com- 
positions for  the  piano. 

’07 — Marion  Clock  was  Auditor  of  the 
Women’s  Exposition  recently  held  In 
Cleveland  under  the  auspices  of  the  many 
women’s  clubs  and  organizations  of  that 
city. 

’08 — William  E.  Evans  has  for  a number 
of  years  been  principal  for  the  high  school 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  As  Knoxville  Is  on 
the  Dixie  Highway,  Bill  suggests  that 
Florida  tourists  homeward  hound  say 
hello  as  they  pass  by  this  spring. 

’09— Ernest  C.  Pye  is  now  principal  of 
the  School  of  Religion,  Athens.  This 
school  was  formerly  in  Constantinople  and 
a little  later  classes  were  held  in  both 
Constantinople  and  Athens  because  of 
conditions  in  Turkey  which  prevented 
Armenians  and  Greeks  from  studying  In 
Constantinople.  All  of  the  work  of  the 
school  has  been  transferred  to  Athens. 

Ex-’IO — William  Rahill  has  joined  his 
brother  Gerald  in  his  work  in  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company.  His  office 
is  150  Broadway  and  he  is  living  at  56 
Jefferson  Road,  Princeton.  N.  J.  He  is 
most  enthusiastic  about  his  work. 

’10 — Frederick  O Anderegg,  Ph.D.,  son 
of  the  late  Professor  Frederick  Anderegg 
of  Oberlin.  has  just  accepted  a position 
as  Senior  Research  Fellow  of  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Research  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
His  work  primarily  will  he  new  funda- 
mental Investigation  of  cement  and  simi- 
lar materials.  Dr.  Anderegg  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  Associate  Professor 
of  Physical  Chemistry  and  Research  iu 
Purdue  University.  Ills  outstanding 
achievements  have  been  in  research 
work  of  corona  phenomena  and  ozone 
products  and  lead  cable  sheaf  corrosion. 
The  latter  it'd  to  ills  retention  as  eonsult- 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Lavv 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
Cable  Address— "McHall” 
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Suggestions  for  Easter 


These  Twelve — Chas.  R.  Brown — $2.00 

These  Sayings  of  Mine — Lloyd  C.  Douglas — $1.50 

What  Ails  Our  Youth — Geo.  A.  Coe — $1.00 

Science  and  Religion — J.  Arthur  Thomson — $2.00 

A Way  to  Health,  Peace  and  Power — Conde — $1.50 

The  Children’s  Bible  (Popular  Ed.) — Kent  and  Sher- 
man— $1.75 

The  Bible — Moffatt’s  Translation — Clo.  $5.00 


The  New  Testament — Moffatt — Pocket  Ed.  $1.50 

Meaning  of  Prayer — Faith — Service — Fosdick — Each  $1.15, 
$1.35,  $1.25 

All  of  the  Fosdick  Books 
Some  Oberlin  Books 

Life  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin — Beard — $1.25 
Life  of  Pres.  Fairchild — Prof.  A.  T.  Swing — $1.00 
Oberliniana — 20c.  Anecdotes,  etc.,  of  Early  Oberlin 


Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  O. 


I {you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

try 


TOBIN’S 


We  are  agents  for 


25  West  College  Stree 


Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLASTE 


Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 
35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 


Apollo  Theatre 

Always 

THE  BEST  and  LATEST 

FILMS 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

“Old  Reliable” 
Established  1892 

SPECIALTY 

HOME  MADE  PIES 
BRAN  BREAD 

Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 
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A Different 
Kind  of  Job 

Not  a desk  and  time- 
clock  job,  at  either  end 
of  a push  button;  not 
the  selling  of  an  article, 
be  it  an  automobile,  or 
any  other  thing  which 
creates  in  the  buyer 
more  needs,  more  wear 
and  tear  on  mind  and 
nerves. 

But  the  selling  of  absolute 
future  security,  creating  a 
calm  mind,  a serenity  of 
outlook  in  the  buyer. 

Not  waiting  for  your  prede- 
cessors to  die;  not  depend- 
ing on  the  lucky  chance. 
But  receiving  immediately 
the  amount  of  money  and 
reward  commensurate  with 
what  ability  you  show. 

This  job  is  selling  life  insur- 
ance. 

It  has  been  noted  that 
many  college  graduates  sud- 
denly give  up  working  for 
someone  else,  go  into  life 
insurance,  and  in  a short 
time  find  places  on  the  lists 
of  high-ranking  insurance 
producers. 

There  is  a reason  for  this 
which  is  worth  thinking 
over. 

Complete  and  confidential  in- 
formation, without  any  obligation 
on  your  part,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Inquiry  Bureau, 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  i Q7  Clarendon 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or 
by  application  to  any  of  our 
Qeneral  Agents. 


or  Boston. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

2i  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


ing  chemist  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

’10— On  November  2,  a son,  John  Nor- 
throp, was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
F.  Dart  in  Angola,  Africa. 

’ll— Otis  Curtis,  professor  of  Botany  at 
Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
exchange  professor  In  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds,  Leeds,  England.  His 
family  will  spend  the  year  there  with  him. 

C.  ’12 — Harold  R.  Harvey  appeared  on 
the  program  at  the  Kansas  State  Music 
Teachers'  Association  in  Hayes,  Ivans., 
the  latter  part  of  February,  where  he  and 
Louis  U.  Rowland  played  a sonata  for 
piano  and  violin. 

C.  ’12— John  L.  Conrad  was  on  the  radio 
program  from  station  WSUI  March  15. 
He  gave  tenor  solos  “Where’er  You 
Walk”  by  Handel,  “Absent”  by  Tirin- 
delli,  and  “Duna”  by  McGill.  Mr.  Conrad 
is  a member  of  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic faculty  at  Cornell  College,  director  of 
the  Men's  and  Women's  glee  clubs,  and 
frequently  appears  in  recitals. 

T.  ’12 — Harvey  Geer  Lindquist,  six-year- 
old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Lindquist 
(Ethel  Geer),  died  February  14  of  bron- 
chial pneumonia  at  Lawrence,  Ivans. 

’12 — Lawrence  McDaniels  has  written  a 
textbook  entitled  “An  Introduction  to 
Plant  Anatomy.”  It  has  been  adopted  for 
next  year  by  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

'12— The  new  address  of  Mrs.  Ernest 
Key  (Edith  Higby)  is  1308  N.  Penn  Ave- 
nue, Roswell,  N.  M. 

Ex-T3— Richard  F.  Kimball  is  now  di- 
vision manager  of  the  Gainaday  Electric 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis.  His  residence  address  is  731  Limit 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'13— Born,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Ketcham  (Lucile  Brown),  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  March  5,  1020,  a son,  Charles  Brown 
Ketcham. 

C.  '14— Dan  Parmalee,  professor  of  vio- 
lin at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Woos- 
ter, is  also  conductor  of  the  Wooster 
Symphony  Society.  The  Wooster  Alumni 
Bulletin  for  March  contains  a half-tone 
cut  of  the  orchestra,  together  with  an  in- 
teresting account  by  Professor  Parmalee 
of  its  history  and  activities. 

'14 — Mark  M.  ITeald  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  In  charge  of  an  interest- 
ing and  apparently  successful  experi- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  the  “Social  Sci- 
ences” at  Princeton  University.  The  ex- 
periment has  taken  the  form  of  a “labor- 
atory course”  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  History,  Politics,  and  Econom- 
ics. It  is  an  orientation  course  for  fresh- 
men with  special  emphasis  upon  methods 
of  study,  point  of  view,  and  objectives  of 
the  “Social  Sciences.”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ileald  are  living  at  185  N.  Moore  Street, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

'15— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Jewell 
(Lorene  Osborn)  are  living  at  7322  Wyom- 
ing Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  Mr. 
Jewell  is  executive  secretary  for  the 
Health  Conservation  Association.  Mrs. 
Jewell  Is  finishing  work  for  a Master's 


OHLY’S 

On  the  Corner 

DRUGS  AND  CONFECTIONS 


Degree  from  Kansas  University.  They 
have  two  small  sons,  Albert  Hartwell, 
Jr.,  and  David  Osborn,  ages  five  and 
three. 

’16— Mary  Pauline  Jeffery  received  her 
M.D.  degree  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  June,  1925.  She  is  now  an  in- 
terne at  the  BufTalo  City  Hospital,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

'17— Emma  Krause  is  now  with  the 
Travellers’  Aid  Society  in  Philadelphia, 
which  is  an  unusually  fine  organization. 
She  is  anticipating  an  interesting  summer 
as  the  Sesqui  Centennial  Is  to  be  held 
there.  She  hopes  some  Oberlin  people 
will  come.  Her  address  is  311  S.  Juni- 
per Street,  Room  807. 

'17 — A.  Joyce  Riker,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Pathology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  has  received  a fellow- 
ship from  the  International  Education 
Board,  which  will  permit  him  to  study 
next  year  for  about  five  months  in  the 
Imperial  College  of  London,  about  five 
months  at  the  Institut  Pasteur,  and  will 
enable  him  to  spend  two  more  months  in 
visiting  other  European  botanical  and  bac- 
teriological laboratories.  He  expects  to 
enter  upon  this  fellowship  about  July  1st. 

’17— The  new  address  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  I-Ialteman  (Olive  May  Weaver)  is 
314  Willowood  Drive,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

T7— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
McConnell  (Mary  Laundy),  on  February 
IS,  a son,  Myron  Laundy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McConnell  live  at  Greensprings,  Ohio. 

’17 — Ethel  Reed  was  married  last  fall 
to  Ben  Evans,  Superintendent  of  Play- 
grounds at  Seattle,  Wash.  They  are  now 
living  at  5240  University  Way. 

'18— Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Westerman 
(Charlotte  Kelly)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Richard  Loucks,  on  February  25,  at 
Detroit,  Mich. 

'18— Dorothy  Roberts  Cockrell  is  guide- 
lecturer  in  the  Field-Columbian  Museum 
of  Natural  PHstory  in  Chicago. 

’IS— Joseph  F.  Sell  received  his  B.D.  de- 
gree from  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in 
the  fall  of  1923.  He  was  pastor  of  an 
English-speaking  congregational  in  Chi- 
cago for  two  years  and  is  now  at  the 
First  Bohemian  Methodist  Church  of  Chi- 
cago, where  all  the  work  is  done  in  two 
languages.  Mrs.  Sefi  (Constance  Vasa- 
kova,  C.  ’20-‘21)  has  returned  from  a 
year's  study  at  the  Prague  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  is  helping  in  the  church 
work.  She  is  also  teaching  voice  and 
specializes  in  Czechoslovak  Folk  Songs, 
which  she  sings  In  costume.  The  pro- 
grams have  met  with  a good  deal  of  suc- 
cess, judging  from  newspaper  criticism 
and  return  engagements. 

’18— Louise  Darst  is  teaching  high  school 
in  East  Cleveland  and  makes  connection 
with  her  home  at  Suite  3,  1S53  Vassar 
Avenue,  by  means  of  a trusty  Ford  called 
“ lino,”  though  she  says  he  may  have  to 
be  pensioned  off  some  of  these  days. 

'IS— After  leaving  Oberlin  Donald  Wells 
went  into  the  army,  then  to  Yale  for 
three  or  four  months  in  postgraduate 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  business  in  Oberlin  for 
thirty  years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


There’s  a way  to  reduce  the  amount  you  pay  for  insurance  without  reducing  your  in- 
surance. It’s  quite  simple.  Just  budget  your  premiums,  start  an  insurance  savings 
account  at  “ at  the  bank  on  the  corner,”  and  make  small  deposits  each  week  or  each 
month.  The  4%  interest  which  your  money  earns  helps  make  up  the  required  amount 
when  premium  times  come  around. 

If  you  will  bring  your  policies  to  the  bank,  Mr.  McKee  will  gladly  help  you  work 
out  an  insurance  budget  that  will  make  it  easier  and  less  expensive  to  carry  your  in- 
surance. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 


New 

Spring  Fabrics 
Show 

VARIED  ATTRACTIONS 

PRINTED  CREPES  AND  WASH  SILKS 

SUPERIOR  QUALITIES  IN  GEORGETTES 
AND  FLAT  CREPES 

CHANGEABLE  TAFETTAS— NATURAL  PONGEES 
PLAIN  RADIUMS 

“EVERFAST”  SUITINGS  AND  PRINTS 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 


Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College, 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  many  others 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 


Frequent  Shipments  Are  Keeping  Stocks  Fresh 
and  Inviting 


A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 
LINDEMAN  & SONS 
PIANOS 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO, 


NORWALK,  OHIO 
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Chemistry.  In  1919-20  he  was  at  Ohio 
State  University  studying  Agricultural 
Engineering.  He  is  now  Tractor  Engi- 
neer with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana.  His  address  is  Mary  Walker 
Apartments,  Joliet,  111.  He  is  married 
and  has  a son,  Donald,  Jr. 

’IS— Lucy  Rice  is  teaching  in  the  sci- 
ence department  of  Le  Conti  Junior  High 
School  in  Hollywood,  Calif.  Her  address 
is  155S  Winona  Blvd. 

’19— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
nutchins  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a daugh- 
ter, Frances  Ratcliffe.  Mr.  Hutchins  is 
Secretary  of  Yale  University. 

Ex-T9— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S. 
Dudley  (Corinne  Durand),  in  Cleveland, 
February  2S,  a son,  Durand  Stowell. 

Ex-’20— William  Grant  Still  of  New 
York,  who,  after  leaving  Oberlin.  studied 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been  a pupil 
of  Edgar  Varese,  orchestrated  many  of 
the  numbers  in  the  various  negro  revues, 
such  as  “ Shuffle  Along,”  “ Riinnin’  Wild,” 
and  “ Dixie  to  Broadway.”  In  February, 
1925.  The  International  Composers’  Guild 
gave  his  “ From  the  Land  of  Dreams.” 
He  has  also  written  “ Levee  Land,”  a 
group  of  four  songs  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. 

’20 — Duff  S.  Hansen  and  Mary  Louise 
Colby  were  married  in  Los  Angeles  in 
October.  Their  home  Is  in  Foptana,  Calif., 
where  Mr.  Hansen  is  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. 

Ex-’21— Augustus  W.  Hayes,  who  has 
been  associate  professor  of  Sociology  at 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  is  now 
occupying  that  rank  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  Hayes  is  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  A.  E.  Woods,  who  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 

’21— Jocelyn  Tyler,  who  received  her 
M.A.  in  Zoology  at  the  Universty  of  Cali- 
fornia last  June,  and  who  has  had  charge 
of  a course  for  nurses  in  the  Henry  Ford 
Hospital,  Detroit,  during  the  autumn,  has 
now  returned  to  Berkeley  for  further 
study,  and  Investigation  especially  of 
nematod  parasites  of  bulbs. 

’22— The  engagement  of  Ethel  Gullck 
and  John  Graves  Barrow  of  Canton  Chris- 
tian College,  was  announced  on  Christ- 


mas day  in  Matsuyama,  Japan.  The  wed- 
ding is  expected  to  take  place  In  New 
York  City  next  September.  Ethel  Gullck 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Doshisha  Girls’ 
School,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

'22— Dorothy  Lee  is  located  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  where  she  is  in  charge  of  a 
laboratory  of  determinations  for  a group 
of  five  physicians.  Her  address  Is  645 
Bigelow  Street. 

’22— Ethel  LeRoy  is  teaching  in  the 
Wolf  Junior  High  School  in  Easton,  Pa. 
Her  subjects  are  History  and  Mathematics. 

’22— Lucille  Day  writes:  ” I am  busy  in 

my  first  3'ear  ‘on  the  field’  teaching  in 
our  two  American  Girls’  Schools  here  in 
Brousa,  one  a Girls’  Boarding  School  of 
one  hundred  girls,  and  one  a day-school 
of  eighty  boys  and  girls.  My  subjects  are 
English,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  and 
Chemistry.  I’m  also  trying  to  work  in 
half-time  language  study.  I love  Turkey. 
(I  ate  it  for  Thanksgiving  in  a Turkish 
home.)”  She  speaks  of  seeing  Helen 
Caldwell  in  Smyrna  and  Alford  Carleton 
in  Constantinople. 

’22— Marjorie  Lucille  Bell  was  married, 
September  9,  to  Loren  Thomas  Gray, 
graduate  of*  Grinnell  College.  They  are 
living  at  Bethesda,  Ohio. 

’22— Armenoohi  Sharigian  was  married, 
September  7,  to  Vahan  G.  Varbedian  at 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  Mr.  Varbedian  is 
a student  at  the  Western  Reserve  Dental 
School.  Mrs.  Varbedian  is  continuing  her 
work  as  family  case  worker  with  the 
Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  614  Elec- 
tric Building. 

’22— Margaret  M.  Walk  is  teaching  in 
Phillips  High  School  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
in  the  department  of  Latin  and  History. 
The  building  Is  splendidly  equipped  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  high  schools 
in  the  south. 

22,  ’23— Hazel  Miller,  Edna  McClelland 
and  Marian  Love  are  living  together  at 
1191  Bender  Avenue,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  They  are  connected  with  the  Cleve- 
land Humane  Society  doing  child  welfare 
work. 

’23 — Helen  Van  der  Pyl  Is  engaged  in 
secretarial  work  In  the  Department  of 
Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York.  Her  address  is  130  E.  22nd  Street. 


23  M.  Isabel  Martin  Is  teaching  in 
Chapman  Techical  High  School,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  Her  engagement  to  George 
It.  Tracy  of  Wesleyan  University  has 
been  announced. 

*23— Donald  E.  Webster  writes  from 
Savage,  Mont.:  “Mrs.  Webster  (Bobbie 

Whaley,  ’24)  and  I are  having  a fine  year 
out  here  in  the  home  mission  field.  We 
are  not  setting  any  portion  of  the  world 
on  fire,  but  do  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  except  for  us  the  work  might 
not  be  done.  We  meet  about  twenty-five 
regular  appointments  per  month  at  six 
different  points,  and  are  averaging  about 
fifty  pastoral  calls— in  Montana  calls  are 
not  the  twenty-minute  conventional  af- 
fairs, but  an  hour  to  a half-day  long— and 
especially  this  time  of  year  travel  in 
‘Jonah’  the  Service  Car,  takes  consider- 
able time,  so  we  do  not  have  any  too 
much  time  left  for  study  and  much  less 
for  writing  our  friends.  The  weather  has 
been  fine,  with  sunshine  twenty-seven 
days  per  month  and  only  ten  days  all 
winter  below  zero.  Where  can  you  beat 
that?  Still  we  long  for  Oberlin.” 

’23— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Bradford  (Ethel  Fox,  T.  ’17-TS),  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  a daughter,  Winifred  Fox. 

C.  ex-’24 — Kathryn  M.  Carey  is  success- 
fully entering  her  second  year  with  the 
Senior  High  School  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
She  is  an  instructor  In  music  and  has  a 
girls’  glee  club,  which  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  the  best  in  the  state. 

’24— Florence  G.  Miles  resigned  from 
her  position  with  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  and  accepted  a position  In  the 
Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Re- 
search of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
She  is  also  taking  courses  at  George 
Washington  University  in  the  evenings. 
Her  address  is  1337  Columbia  Road, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

’24— Margaret  Hays  is  teaching  Biology, 
History  and  English  in  the  Swissvale  High 
School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

’24 — Norman  W.  Metcalf,  who  holds  a 
graduate  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  received  appointment  as 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Reserve. 


The  Oberlin  Tour  of  The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 

under  the  Leadership  of  DR.  LOUIS  E.  LORD 

The  aim  of  the  Bureau  is  to  elevate  the  traditions  of  organized  travel,  to  interpret  the  civilizations  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  and  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  travel  the  greatest  of  all  satisfactions,  that  of  understanding. 

Our  chief  concern  is  to  place  its  benefits  within  easy  reach  of  those  who  will  most  profit  by  it. 

Consider  these  special  advantages  when  you  plan  your  next  tour.  . . , . , , „ 

i The  Bureau  of  University  Travel  is  not  a profit-making  commercial  organization  but  is  operated  by  a Board 
of  Trustees  who  serve  without  compensation,  under  a charter  like  that  of  a university. 

2.  It  has  no  stockholders  or  owners  to  receive  dividends  and  no  one  in  the  organization  receives  any  profit  out  of 

the  money  you  pay  for  your  tour.  , . . c,  it.  „ .. 

Its  Trustees  and  Directors,  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  profits,  are  able  to  use  all  its  resources 
to  provide  the  very  highest  class  of  leadership  and  to  very  materially  reduce  the  price  of  its  tours. 

a It  snends  none  of  your  money  on  high  salaried  officials,  expensive  offices,  or  elaborate  advertising. 

5. ’  Its  patrons  actually  receive  in  lowered  costs  and  superior  leadership  the  amounts  which  other  travel  organi- 
zations charge  for  this  expensive  overhead  and  for  profits.  . . , , 

6.  Its  leaders  are  scholars,  not  couriers,  and  its  tours  something  more  than  mere  pleasure  jaunts  and  accelerated 

sight-seeing.  trave,  experts  with  nearly  forty  years’  experience  who  know  what  is  most  worth  seeing  and 

how  to  see  it,  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  humanly  ,hem' 

Those  who  desire  to  receive  credit  for  this  course  in  Oberlin  College  can  do  so  by  completing  a course  of  pre- 
scribed reading  preliminary  to  the  tour  and  passing  an  examination  at  the  close  The,  amount  of  credit  will  vary 
from  six  to  eight  hours  according  to  the  amount  of  reading  done  and  the  length  of  the  Tour. 

Write  to  Louis  E.  Lord  or  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


“Not  so  hard.  We  treat  them 
right,  pay  them  well  and  take  good 
care  of  them  ivhen  they  are  ready 
to  retire.  Ever  hear  of  the 
Clebelanb  (Trust  Company’s  Employ- 
ees’Pension  Trust  plan?  It’s  a boon 
to  corporations.  Better  look  into  it 
next  time  you  are  in  the  bank.” 


“What  a busy  crowd  of  workmen 
you  seem  to  have  here!  How  do 
you  keep  them  looking  so  con- 
tented?” 


For  Twenty  Years 

The  Peoples  Banking  Co.  has  been 
rendering  service  to  the  Oberlin  com- 
munity, during  which  time  its  re- 
sources have  steadily  increased  until 
now  they  total  more  than  $700,000. 

Your  account  here  is  given  careful 
attention  and  business  matters  kept 
strictly  confidential. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Tax  Exempt 


Ihe  Hanover  Mortgage  Company,  an  Ohio  incorporation,  offers  the  opportunity  of  placing  funds 
'^^.^red  b3'  real  estate,  with  a tax  free  return  of  over  8%  annually.  The  business  of  the 
company  is  limited  to  the  making  of  mortgage  loans  secured  by  real  estate.  No  one  connected  wm-  he 
management  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  The  company  is  designed  solely  for  the  placing  of  the 
funds  of  its  stockholders  safely  and  profitably. 

DIVIDENDS. 

0,1  December_  3I>  J925-  the  resources  of  the  company  were  $250,195.04.  Since  1923,  the  established 
annual  rate  of  dividend  has  been  $3.00  on  the  no  par  value  common  stock,  and  $7.00  on  preferred  stock, 

par  value  $100.  The  net  eranings  have  constantly  been  in  excess  of  the  dividend  rate  and  consequently 
the  surplus  has  grown  steadily. 


Date 

Common  div. 
(No  par) 

Dec.  31,  1923 

$ -75 

Mar.  31,  1924 

•75 

Jun.  30,  1924 

•75 

Sept.  30,  1924 

■75 

Dec.  31,  1924 

•75 

Mar.  31,  1925 

•75 

Jun.  30,  1925 

•75 

Sept.  30,  1925 

■75 

Dec.  31,  1925 

•75 

Mar.  31,  1926 

•75 

OFFERING. 

The  company  offers  its  7%  cumulative  preferred 
of  preferred,  the  company  offers  the  right  to  purchase  1 
at  $15.00  per  share.  At  the  present  dividend  rate 


Preferred  div. 
($100  par) 

Surplus 

$1.75 

i-75 

$ 520.08 

i-75 

947-25 

i-75 

1,974.87 

i-75 

2,733-90 

i-75 

3,293-37 

i-75 

5,005.73 

t-75 

6,285.78 

i-75 

7,022.14 

i-75 

*9,363.06 

*As  of  Feb.  28,  1926. 


stock  at  par,  $100  per  share.  With  every  three  shares 
wo  shares  of  common  stock  (Annual  dividend  $3.00) 
such  a combination  yields  about  8.2%. 


Write  for  information. 

THE  HANOVER  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

DAVID  P.  MACLURE,  Treasurer 
226  Engineers’  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


